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MT is generally recognized that Socialism is the most 
threatening problem that confronts society to- 
day. It sums up radical aspirations of the dis- 
contented, reduces to system their vaguely un- 
derstood ideals, strengthens the discontent by 

trenchant criticisms of men, tendencies, and conditions which 
honest observers are compelled to admit as in a large measure 
true. It allies itself with other radical tendencies, borrowing 
and lending strength thereby, and merging into one, all of the 
elements of discontent in society. Thus Socialism tends to 
unite those discontented with religion, with family organization, 
with property conditions and institutions, with government, into 
one army. This complex constitution of the movement ex- 
plains the varied nature of opposition to it. Economists oppose 
it for one reason; the labor movement, for another; Catholics, 
for another; Christians generally, for another; property owners 
and those in power, for another. 

Looking at the situation practically one may say that the 
issue raised by Socialism is mainly one of income. The pres- 
ent social order permits and imposes conditions of income 
which, both through excess and defect, harm men and seriously 
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affect life in the larger sense. It is too true that life depends 
on income and income is fixed by circumstances, processes, 
and habits of self-seeking, which are beyond control by mil- 
lions. Socialism appears as the champion of life against in- 
come; it proposes a new principle, new conditions, sure guar- 
antees that life shall be allowed to expand to the fullest. It 
will be noticed then that the relations of income to life are 
vital and constant, though nothing in the nature of things 
identifies the two. 


I, 


Man is a developing being. He is dependent, incomplete ; 
as such, he has: wants. Nature craves satisfaction for them; 
life is in satisfying them. The physical history of a life is an 
account of the physical wants in it, their relations, the manner 
of filling them; likewise the mental, social, spiritual history of 
an individual. Want, desire, satistaction describe the circle of 
life. When these concern physical existence, unrelated to men- 
tal and spiritual, or mental life, unrelated to physical and 
spiritual, or spiritual life, unrelated to physical and mental, life 
is partial, incomplete, false. Ideal life places spiritual want, 
desire, satisfaction supreme, but co-ordinates physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual in a way to bring man to rounded devel- 
opment, wisdom, and happiness. Food is a want, but mind 
and soul should not be sacrificed; learning is sought, but not 
wisely if bodily health or soul suffer. 

Our wants are real and imaginary. Many men are relatively 
ignorant of their real wants, and few of us can successfully 
distinguish what is imaginary among them. Our wants are 
indefinitely expansive, because of our faculty of imagining and 
confusing them. Even among our real wants, we have no 
true perspective of values, imagination again misleading us and 
social influences disturbing judgment continually. Ruskin says: 
“‘Three-fourths of the demands existing in the world are ro- 
mantic, founded on visions, idealisms, hopes, and affections, and 
the regulation of the purse is, in its essence, regulation of the 
imagination and the heart.” 

The circle of wants that one deliberately fosters, real and 
imaginary, personal and social, gradually becomes identical with 
one’s existence. Hence men are proverbially unwilling to re- 
duce their wants; diminished wants is a form of annihilation. 
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And nature prevents the race from going back by fixing the 
individual sternly against diminution. The defeated politician 
suffers as keenly as a starving laborer, possibly more keenly; 
yet the former has only an imaginary basis for grief. Ambi- 
tion is intensified desire to realize a larger self, less than which 
the ambitious man feels incomplete, defeated. 

Thus the great power which upbuilds society, institutions, 
traces ideals, and insures progress is desire. Hunger, thirst, 
desire for comfort, were the architects which built the institu- 
tions of civilization; visions of nobler self,and desire to realize 
it made all of the ideals which have inspired life. 

The notion of social progress implies, in fact aims at, the 
multiplying, varying, and refining of human wants. The savage, 
with few wants, crude desires, apathy for the ideal, is trans- 
formed, in the course of history, into the citizen with a thou- 
sand wants, refined and disciplined desires, keen appreciation 
of the ideal. The wonders of human achievement, the increased 
capacity for life in the civilized man, the widened mental, 
moral, and social horizon that we enjoy may in last analysis 
be reduced to terms of human desire. Thus the majestic picture 
of unfolding human life, drawn by the history of the race, 
shows the search for happiness to be the restless power behind 
all. 

When we speak of maintaining or defending the standard of 
life, nothing is meant except that the people should be en- 
couraged to want the things to which they are accustomed, 
and that their opportunity to have them should be protected. 
When the labor movement attempts to organize the laborers, 
when it demands higher wages and shorter hours, it appeals 
to the laborers’ right to an improved standard of life. When 
laborers oppose immigration, notably that of the Chinese, it is 
because the latter have a lower standard of life; that is, fewer 
and simpler wants, and our laborers know, that in competitive 
industry, a higher standard of life cannot compete with a lower 
one. A cabinet officer recently justified the protective tariff by 
stating that it increased imports. This is due, he claimed, to 
higher wages, which increase the power of consumption of the 
masses; in other words, the final element is the multiplied 
wants of individuals. 

Education, now all but universal, gives to the millions a 
knowledge of self, of rights, of nature, which increases the 
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number and variety of wants indefinitely; yesterday’s luxury 
is to-day’s necessity; the occasional pleasure of yesterday is 
necessary to daily comfort now. The slave, with dull sense, 
no outlook, no ambition, may be transformed by education into 
the quick, alert, wide-seeing citizen whose wants engender ambi- 
tion and promote. industry. 

Thus the individual is affected by the idea of progress, by 
natural inclination, by popular movements, and by education; 
he is influenced to enlarge the circle of his wants; to reach 
a constantly widening conception of life and to fix his definition 
of life at the highest point that he can reach. Man is respon- 
sive to such influences, and he constantly increases his demands 
on society. These agents are powerfully aided in forcing the 
individual to enlarge his circle of wants by the spirit, organi- 
zation and methods of business. 

The whole aim of industry, as now conducted, is profit. 
This is secured by constantly increasing sales, or by reduc- 
ing cost of production; normally no one produces and sells 
where no prospect of profit entices. The great inspiration 
of industry and commerce is to hold society securely to the 
volume of consymption already reached, and then in a thou- 
sand ways to stimulate new desires, to vary the objects which 
satisfy them, to expand markets, found colonies, and control 
them, for the single ultimate motive of profit. New styles, 
new foods, new forms, are in process of formation, because 
industry must stimulate social wants to keep its wheels busy. 
Nothing in modern organization is more perfect than the 
organization of business. Advertising, show windows, display 
counters, drummers, are perfect in their way in awakening 
wants, calling attention to this or that commodity, and in per- 
suading people to buy. The pressure is so great on us from 
every side that, like atmospheric pressure, we scarcely realize 
it. A customer enters a modern store. The wealth of Ormus 
and of Ind is’ displayed before his eager eyes. Color, form, 
convenience, many tongued, speak to him and. urge purchase. 
While under that spell, an eloquent clerk, whose commissions 
on sales determine his tenure and his salary, offers services in 
expanding the wants of the customer to a maximum. -We are 
so accustomed to this process that we are unconscious of it. 
If one wish to realize the ré/e played, one need but imagine an 
immense dark warehouse in place of the modern store, without 
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display or show, with clerks whose business it was to dissuade 
customers from purchases, unless they were certain of their 
need and of their good judgment in choices made. 

The savings bank is a notable exception in the business 
world, since it advises all to save their money and deposit it. 
Yet, even here, the motive is profit for the bank. 

Finally we may mention our passion for equality in the 
midst of social inequality, our desire to appear as good as our 
neighbor, by being as conspicuous in our expenditures and as 
elegant in our appearance; our passion for distinction, leading 
us to seek attention in some way or other by the quantity or 
quality of our wants, as compared with those of the persons 
whom we seek to impress. 

As richness and diversity of thought and feeling cause lan- 
guage to appear poor, and lacking a word for every idea, we 
are compelled to heap many meanings on single words and 
depend on context to make clear the usage intended; so the 
objects which satisfy human wants acquire many meanings. 
Social, imaginary, trifling wants, are so much more abundant 
than real objects and real wants, that an object is made to 
supply many wants. Taking food originally satisfied appe- 
tite; to-day, in its complex form, taking food satisfies appe- 
tite, gives evidence of culture, of social position, - conveys 
hospitality, wins attention. Our basic wants are so overgrown 
by social accretions of all kinds, that we are as much governed 
by the accessory as by the essential; we would surrender meat 
rather than napkins, do without dessert rather than surrender 
tablecloth, and give up butter rather than dining chair. And 
yet chair and tablecloth and napkin are culture creations, 
while food is of primordial and lasting necessity. 

Likewise in clothing, in home-building, in social relations, 
accessories crowd in on the basic need and impose themselves 
upon us. Tradition, custom, example, preference, unite these 
phases and identify them. Then when reduction comes through 
dire necessity, we have no perspective—we lose the essential, 
and surrender unwisely. Mrs. Stetson says, in her volume on 
The Home, that woman ‘puts upon her body, without criticism 
or objection, every excess, distortion, discord, and contradiction 
that can be sewed together. The zsthetic sense of woman has 
never interfered with her acceptance of ugliness, if ugliness 
were the fashion.” This surely indicates a departure from the 
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original purpose of clothing. What a story of growth in hu- 
man want, and of deviation and compounding of motive would 
be revealed if psychological excavation would show us the 
whole history of food, clothing, and dwelling—the primary 
physical needs of man. 

The idea of progress, popular agitation, education, methods, 
and organization of business, social instincts all unite then in a 
powerful pressure to multiply the real and imaginary wants of 
man and to confuse them and perplex him in choice among 
them. None of these convey any notion of restraint, of values, 
or proportion. The pressure is general, indiscriminate, upward, 
and outward in every direction. Yet the interests of the in- 
dividual imperatively demand discipline, restraint, proportion, 
and order in human wants. Under the pressure described, sin 
and disorder, confusion and disaster, come; only when proper- 
ly disciplined are human wants safe; only when a definition 
of real life guides man, does he live wisely. 


II. 


The interests of the individual are im the direction of 
simplicity, discipline, order, while social forces make for com- 
plexity—pleasure without discrimination and comfort with- 
out restraint. Naturally, in such a conflict, the social forces 
preponderate. Some time since we welcomed to the United 
States the author of The Simple Life. He was praised and 
advertised on all sides; he came with a prestige accorded to no 
other foreigner in recent times. He pleaded for the simple 
life, simple taste, simple, rugged wants. The nation listened 
and admired, but no,shrinkage in business was reported by our 
merchants, and Dunn and Bradstreet told of no disturbance in 
the industrial world, because we had been converted from the 
complex to the simple life. There are, however, many forces 
which control our desires and introduce discipline among them. 

Nature puts a check on the expansion of wants, in the very 
limitations which hedge us in. Philosophy attempted, notably 
in the Stoics, to teach discipline and simplicity, but the great- 
est and noblest discipline of life presented to humanity is 
through the example and teaching of Jesus Christ. 

He saw disorder and confusion among human wants as the 
result of sin. He saw everywhere false definitions of life and 
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misleading ideals of conduct causing havoc among men because 
of sin. He is the Life. He established a code of spiritual 
laws, a set of related standards by which to judge values, a 
perspective of human interests by means of which man might 
guide ambition and discriminate wisely in his pursuits. In the 
life that Christ lived and promised to those who believed in him, 
the spiritual is supreme; simplicity, self-denial, penance, service, 
unselfishness, and prayer are the conditions, as they are the 
guarantee, of that life. 

Historically, then, the teaching of Christ appears as, in effect, 
a supreme discipline of human wants, individual and social; it 
subordinates the physical and mental to the spiritual; the selfish 
tothe unselfish. It fills man with a compelling sense of respon- 
sibility and engenders the spirit of renunciation. Hence in the 
fullest Christian life, we expect not multiplication but simplify- 
ing of wants; ambition directed to truth, beauty, and goodness, 
and not to clothes and banquets and palaces; ideals repre- 
senting spiritual peace and concord and brotherly love, and not 
extended markets, mechanical inventions, and rapid transit; 
not how much we may get and enjoy is its watchword, but 
with how little may we do. Without pausing to trace the rela- 
tions of the Church to progress, we may say that no greater 
discipline of human conduct has ever appeared—and none was 
more powerfulin disciplining men. And yet the result is rather 
in individual lives than in nations and peoples and classes. 

The moral law—if one may speak of it as distinct from 
historical Christianity—is a source of discipline of human wants, 
tending to check and direct them. One’s conscience, compell- 
ing one to do one’s duty, compelling respect for the rights of 
others, and self-respect, indicates the right and the wrong in 
wants and the principles that should govern normal man in 
satisfying his desires. 

Civil law is a discipline of human wants, in that it prohibits 
many things, or increases cost by taxes. The history of sump- 
tuary legislation is interesting, since it shows how futile is the 
effort to regulate expenses by law. We find records of such 
laws among the ancients, and down toward Reformation times, 
in Italy, Switzerland, France, and England, when efforts were 
made to control clothing, food, weddings, funerals, ornament, 
baptisms, all of which were occasions of great expense. 
Whether the motive was to sanctify the soul, to sustain class 
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distinction, or suppress extravagance, it generally failed of its 
purpose in a way to show its futility.*. The modern temper 
is effectively opposed to any effort to discipline wants by civil 
law, and hence the law is mainly nagatine and confined to 
general social relations. 

_ Social standards and education have some disciplinary value 
for our wants, as man generally inclines to obey his intelligence, 
and he conforms by instinct to social valuations, such as he finds 
them. Enlightened self-respect, which education should generate, 
disciplines our wants and gives us a motive and a guide in our 
desires. 

The general pressure on man, expanding his wants, will 
ordinarily act within the lines of discipline described, but the 
disorder, injustice, sin, and foolishness which mar human society, 
and have always marred it, show us how discipline has suc- 
ceeded and how it has failed. Neither the interior discipline of 
Christ’s teaching and conscience, nor the external discipline of 
law or social sanction, succeeded altogether in curbing man’s 
passions, taming his impulses, and organizing his life. Civili- 
zation, with its apparatus of splendid learning, organized power, 
triumphs over nature, has had but moderate success in dis- 
ciplining our warts into true Christian form. 

To the sources of discipline mentioned, one may add in- 
come as one of supreme value. There is fundamental moral, 
spiritual, and social value in not having money enough to get 
all that one desires. As society is now organized, one’s desires 
may roam over worlds, but one’s ability to satisfy them de- 
pends largely on the income which one commands. Whether 
income is from labor or from dividends; from interest or rent; 
unless one have money, one must labor, and one is limited in 
one’s enjoyment by the income which he receives. Great in- 
come is not only not a discipline, it is apt to be a release from 
discipline. But the vast majority in the race have but a moder- 
ate income. Exceptional souls, favored by grace and circum- 
stances, may live directed by interior discipline alone, but, in 
a majority of lives, discipline from without is more or less 
necessary. If ome doubt the ré/e that income plays in life, 
independently of restraints already mentioned, or with due al- 
lowance for them, one need but give to a man receiving one 


*An interesting list of such laws may be found in the 1897 report of The American Histori- 
cal Society. European Blue Laws, by Vincent. 
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thousand dollars per year, an increase of four thousand, and 
observe the change in ambition, conduct, impulse, views, and 
standards.* 

When income is limited, one is forced to choose among wants ; 
one’s judgment is supposedly developed thereby; one’s temp- 
tations are reduced; one’s industry is fostered; one’s associa- 
tions are safer. Hence the historical ré/e of the middle class. 
To have mentioned income as a form of discipline is sufficient, 
for all may see from daily observation how effective it is in 
marking off the possible from the impossible, and holding one 
to wholesome restraint. One may violate Christian ideals, moral 
law, social standards, civil law, in seeking satisfaction for wants 
whose clamor overturns judgment, but if indulgence costs and 
no money be available, one is restrained by physical and 
social limitations: Small income causes the greatest restric- 
tions on physical wants; less on mental, and less still on 
spiritual. Without a doubt, this restriction on physical and 
material enjoyment, when moderate, permits higher things to 
have better opportunity for domination in life. 

No one denies nowadays that, in the United States, wants 
frequently exceed income. The circle of wants has, under the 
action of many forces, expanded far beyond what actual income 
warrants, or prospective income promises for the vast majority. 
There are few in that great number who do not ardently wish 
for yreater income; few who do not plan and hope for a day 
when it will come. Millions, particularly laborers, are organ- 
ized and working with that as their great purpose. Under 
such circumstances, it is not strange that men have contrived 
to escape, in a measure, the restrictions of income, and have 
elaborated methods of getting more present pleasure from life 
than means at hand permit. This is accomplished by the cred- 
it system; by counting on future income in the present; by 
paying for money borrowed on income not yet earned, but to 
be earned. Credit for business or investment purposes is not 
meant—rather credit for consumption; credit for necessaries, 
conveniences, or luxuries, which are presently consumed and 
offer no prospect of producing, as credit for investment does. 

Profit is the motive of business. Merchants find that it 


* Naturally not all can overcome long-standing habits. Increased income brings opportu- 
nity rather than adjustment. The President, in a recent address, quoted from a private letter to 
the effect that increased wages had not by any means always meant higher life for the laborer. 
In many cases, it had meant only increased expenditure for drink. 
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pays to give credit to customers; hence ‘credit is edsily ob- 
tained. Those whose wants, habits of life, and standards of 
taste are beyond actual income—many of them at lJeast—will 
resort to credit schemes, and thus evade the discipline that in- 
come offers. The pass book, wherein open account is carried, 
and payment is made in part, as the customers may have 
money ; the installment plan, whereby manner of payment is so 
arranged as to cause little present inconvenience, and series of 
payments in small amounts are arranged; borrowing money 
from loan agents, in order to pay cash, are means employed 
by consumer to escape discipline. Were business thrown back 
to a strictly cash basis, it would revolutionize conditions every- 
where.* 

Conspicuous advertisements in our daily papers invite us 
“to open an account with A.” ‘‘ Everybody’s credit is good.” 
“Pay when you wish.” A daily paper at hand contains four- 
teen advertisements of loan companies, which offer money in 
small amounts for “only $1.33 or $1.66 per month,” rates 
varying from 33 to 40 per cent on the amounts borrowed. 
Secrecy, dispatch, convenience, are promised, no questions 
asked. If one might estimate the amount of unpaid debts in 
the country, one would surely be appalled at the disproportion 
between income and expenditure. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury recently issued a circular to all employees in his depart- 
ment asking many questions, among them, these: ‘‘ How much 
are you in debt in excess of the value of your property?” 
**Does your condition compel you occasionally to borrow 
money at exorbitant rates of interest?” Tt 


* An illustration is found in the manner in which some poor men will use credit to buy 
drink. The saloon may do only a cash business. Then the customer will buy shoes; boots, 
hammers, ham, etc., on credit,sand turn them over to the bartender in payment for drink. 


t Advertisements such as the following repay study : 

CREDIT FOR ALL.—DON’T TRY TO STRETCH YOUR MONEY beyond its 
capacity in buying Christmas gifts. You only worry yourself half sick to no purpose, and in 
the end will be disappointed with what you get. It is far better to give something worth while 
and pay for it at your leisure, after the necessary Christmas expenses have been settled. We 
have a host of things suitable for gifts—things that every one likes to receive and which will be 
of lasting use and beauty. Comfortable Chairs and Rockers, Shaving Stands, Cellarettes, 
Reading Lamps, and many other things suitable for men; dainty Parlor Pieces, Toilet Tables, 
Rugs, Couch Covers, Lace Curtains, Portieres, Sewing Rockers, Writing Desks, Parlor 
Lamps, Vases, Chinaware, and many other things suitable for gifts to ladies. Our prices are 
all marked in plain figures, and you will find none lower anywhere, but we extend a cordial 
invitation to you to open an account and arrange terms convenientto you. We make no extra 
charge for liberal credit, but allow the following discounts: 

Io per cent discount for cash with order, or if account is closed in 30 days; 7% per cent 
discount if account is closed in 60 days; ands per centif closed in 90 days. 
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Recent dispatches tell of a trusted clerk in Chicago who 
embezzled a large amount in order to pay five loan agencies 
which were threatening him. 

A by-product of this situation—which any thoughtful read- 
er will realize in a moment’s reflection—is the loss of horror 
tor debt. Living in debt is so ordinary a fact now, that rela- 
tively few shrink from it. 

Given then a condition of want, aspiration, and life, in ex- 
cess of income, exerting pressure on the restraints of moral 
and civil law, and on the ideals which Christianity presents; 
given our natural reluctance to diminish our wants, which is 
looked upon as diminishing life itself; given a habit of pleas- 
ure-seeking, selt-indulgence, and a spirit which resents disci- 
pline; what is the effect on moral and spiritual life and stand- 
ards ? 

The falling off in the marriage rate, the decreasing birth 
rate, are phases of the relations of life and money. Certain 
girls will not marry certain young men, because the latter 
haven’t money enough; young men will not marry because 
wives ‘‘cost too much to keep.” To a great extent, the evil 
lives of many unfortunates are due to a love of dress and 
pleasure which their means did not warrant, but sin and shame 
did. Gambling, embezzling, stealing, cheating, are, in a meas- 
ure, due to this same disproportion between income and wants. 
And the added tragedy in it all is, that in none of the cases 
mentioned is there real and substantial want involved. It is 
not love of mind and mental pleasure, not love of soul and 





LOAN COMPANIES. 


FURNITURE LOANS. $10 to $300. Made within two hours after you leave applica- 
tion. The most private and most conveniently located offices in the city. No misleading talk. 
No ‘‘red tape.” Salary Loans made to steady employees. Ask for Our Special Vacation 
Rates. 

CUT RATES ON FURNITURE AND PIANO LOANS. Without Removal. $25 
for 87c. a month; $50 for $1.66 a month; $75 for $2.25 a month; $100 for $2.66 a month. 
Other amounts in proportion. No publicity. We are leaders in our line. 

$1.33 PER MONTH is all you have to pay us for a loan of $40. Carry loan long as 
you like. No other charge of any kind, except soc. notary fee. No recording or publicity of 
any kind. Larger amounts at even lower rates. Figure up how much you are paying now— 
then see us. Weill pay off other companies and give you the advantage of our low rates. 

WHEN WE SAY $1.66 A MONTH is all we charge for a loan of $50 we mean it. 
Other companies will tell you this is impossible; that their rates are about as low as ours; 
that we would confront you with extras by way of commissions; that you would not receive 
the full amount; that no company could possibly exist on such low rates. Don’t be deceived. 
Let us convince you by tacts and figures. Think of it, less than 5 cents on the dollar interest. 
Over One Thousand Loans taken from other companies in the past eight months at less than 
half their charges. 
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its delight, but love of dress, of food, of drink; of social 
prestige, ot travel, of ease; dislike of Jabor and discipline that 
exert this tremendous pressure on us, and in so many cases 
lead men and women to violate conscience, law, and social de- 
cency in their tragic effort to gain money for pleasure. Thus 
morals, religion, conscience, are seriously threatened. Parents 
ignore this great fact, and continue to give to their children 
standards and tastes in excess of income; our schools fail to 
teach us on this fundamental question of life; pulpits are, to a 
great extent, silent; and we are left to the play of the social 
forces and instincts, which indefinitely expand our wants. 
While we profess and teach everywhere that character is su- 
preme, that conscience is above all life, that law must be re- 
spected at whatever cost, that life is in truth and beauty and 
goodness, and not in money; nevertheless, the main facts of 
life, the dominating social forces, the personal ambitions of 
a majority, throw money forward into life in a way to all but 
overshadow all else. The American passion is “to make 
money, to get rich”; which Ruskin says “is the art of es- 
tablishing a maximum inequality in our own favor.” Children 
are taught “to save money”; children are put at work to 
earn; young men in professions and business see money loom 
up as the reward of industry, the condition of power, the key 
to distinction and distinguished association. When one thinks 
of the directness with which Christ opposed love of money 
and seeking of riches to his own ideal of life, one wonders 
how Christianity can be as patient as it is with modern ideals. 
The more that life drifts into identity with money, the more 
it fails to make its definition in terms of life, the greater is the 
promised disorder. If, then, our complex social processes con- 
tinue to expand wants, if increasing passion for equalizing 


‘ social classes upward seize us as a people, if increasing cost 


of necessaries of lite diminish relatively our income, and every 
day reduces our sense of discipline while increasing our need 
of it, who shall say that Socialism may not find in this situa- 
tion elements of strength on which we of to-day do not 
reckon? When we hear Socialism plead for life, full, free, 
equal; when we hear its delusive promise to emancipate man 
from money; to foster and develop life to the fullest; when 
we hear its denunciations of unequal incomes leading to un- 
equal life, may we not assume that many will listen with 
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eagerness, ponder with attention, and embrace with zeal? The 
question is worth some reflection. 

Our passion for equality without discrimination, our habit of 
rating men as equal in all things, because equal in some, are 
working silently with the forces that make for Socialism. Our 
schools might undertake some sociological work, parents might 
be more intelligent, the sociological value of Christianity might 
be impressed more vividly on society by the pulpit.* The 
education of our wants or desires, the introduction of a spirit 
of discipline among them, definite regard for the limitations 
which income imposes, even while we strive to increase it, ,are 
fundamentally important in these days. The lack of them favors 
the propaganda of Socialism very directly. It is permanently 
true that spiritual progress and real peace depend on the wis- 
dom of our definition of life, the degree of our loyalty to it, 
and the character of the discipline to which we submit inter- 
iorly. Hence we should understand the sources whence dis- 
cipline comes, and we may rightly recognize limited income as 
one of them. 

* Apropos of this, the following from Giddings Democracy and Empire, p. 94, is of interest: 
‘« The most important single doctrine that Christianity has to contribute to social science has 
been forgotten or ignored. The doctrine referred to is that of the distinction between 
those who are free from the law and those who are under bondage to the law. The 
key to the solution of the social problem will be found in a frank acceptance of 
the fact that some men in every: community are inherently progressive, resource- 
ful, creative, capable of self-mastery and self-direction, while other men, capable of 
none of these, can be made useful, comfortable, and essentially free, only by being 
brought under bondage to society and kept under mastership and discipline until they 
have acquired power to help and govern themselves. If one should say that we all believe 
this doctrine—that it is in no sense new—the necessary reply would be that we nevertheless 
habitually disregard it in every matter save the juridical distinction between the law-abiding 
and the criminal." Ruskin has the same thought in The Queen of Air: ‘The first duty of 
every’man in the world is to find his*true master and, for his own good, submit to him; and 
to find his true inferior and, for that inferior’s good, conquer him. The punishment is sure 
if we either refuse the reverence or are too cowardly and indolent to enforce:‘the compulsion. 


A base nation crucifies or poisons its wise men, and lets its fools rave and rot in the streets. 
A wise nation obeys the one, restrains the other, and cherishes all.” , 
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THE PRAYER OF CHRIST. 


BY GEORGE TYRRELL, §.J. 


I. 


miZURELY it must have seemed like a momentary 
m@ descent of the spirit of peace on the angry tu- 
mult of primeval chaos when, in the name of 
the oldest and widest Christian communion (and 
eco doubtless by a prophetic instinct of that same 
Spirit), a 2 Roman Cardinal, in the year 1893, opened the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions with the simple prayer taught by Jesus 
to the fishermen of Galilee nearly two thousand years before. 

At its height the. wave pauses before it dashes itself in foam 
and confusion upon the shore. Such a brief instant of pause, 
of inward silence, must have been felt in that spiritual Babel 
ere the many tongues were let loose in the interest of their 
multitudinous creeds and contentions, It was as when the little 
child in their midst stood as a mute rebuke to the worse than 
childish contentions of the chosen Twelve. .It was a recall to 
simplicity, to directness, to the one thing needful; to the point 
whence all had diverged and scattered, as sheep issuing from 
the pen, and to which all must converge again, as sheep gathered 
into the fold at evening. And surely from any other lips than 
those of a prince of the court of Rome the prayer had lacked 
the same fulness of significance. 

A man’s spirit utfers itself to some degree in every volun- 
tary movement of his life; but never so fully and perfectly as 
in prayer—prayer that is really his own. For prayer is “the 
lifting up of the heart and mind to God”; it is an act in which 
vision, feeling, and will, the three factors of the spirit-life, 
designedly blend together and strive to attain their highest and 
deepest expression. In prayer the spirit pierces down to the 
root and beginning of all reality from which it springs, and 
stretches up to the end and summit of all reality towards which 
it strains and struggles; and between these two poles lies the 
whole sphere of the finite which it strives to compass and tran- 
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scend, In prayer it expressly deals with the Ultimates; with 
the first and the last and, in reference to them, with all that 
lies between them. And in this contact with Reality it attains 
Truth—truth of vision, truth of feeling, truth of will. 

There is a sense in which the whole spirit-life may be called 
prayer; for it is, indeed, communion with God. Ladorare est 
orare—to work is to pray, to think is to pray, to love is to 
pray. But we do not now speak merely of this implicit and 
practical prayer; but of conscious explicit prayer, in which the 
spirit is concentrated expressly on the religious aspect of life 
—on God, or on things precisely in their relation to God. We 
speak, not of the prayer which is “lived,” but of the prayer 
which is “ prayed.” 

In such prayer the spirit-life finds its fullest embodiment. 
Here we find what a man 7s in his deepest self—if only the 
prayer be real, his very own. Yet even in those prayers that 
are most deeply our own, prayers of the spirit at its highest 
tension, the words and conceptions in which they normally 
embody themselves are never wholly our own; they belong to 
the language and tradition which we inherit. They are pur own 
only in so far as they are inspired by the inward prayer; in 
so far, namely, as the spirit, like the whirlwind that sweeps up 
the autumn leaves in its vortex, rearranging and ordering them 
after the pattern of its own movement, seizes instinctively from 
the mind’s treasury the words and images most congenial to its 
need of self-expression and weaves them into a living garment, 
in which its own form and movements become visible. 

Taken singly and literally, the several phrases of the Lord’s 
Prayer were familiar to every pious Jew of that day. They 
were then, and they are now, to be found up and down in the 
Old Testament, the sacred books and liturgy of the Hebrew 
people. So far, they were our Lord’s only by tradition and by 
adoption. Studied literally, without respect to his whole life 
and personality, and simply by an analysis of the words and 
expressions as they were then valued by any ordinary Jew, they 
could never yield us a distinctively Christian sense. We must, 
therefore, try to seize them as they fell from his lips, still aglow 
with his spirit; we must take them net one by one, each com- 
plete in itself, but as parts of a complex, organic whole, each 
in the light of all the rest, and all in the light of his whole 
life of action and utterance; we must look to the sayer as well 
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as to what is said. Else our study will be of the dead letter, 
the skeleton, the empty husk of that prayer. For a prayer is 
a vital utterance, or it is nothing; no dissection of the lifeless 
corpse can discover the soul. 

“Yet, on the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
“Our Father” is not given to us as a prayer which our Lord 
himself prayed, but as one which he taught his disciples to 
pray. Though this fact does not make it any less truly an 
expression of his own Spirit, with which they too were to be 
filled, yet it allows us to attach more significance to the actual 
form of words than we should be otherwise quite justified in 
doing. For the words in which vehement desire escapes from 
the heart straight into the ears of God (the reader of hearts, 
to whom even our unworded desires are eloquent), are not cal- 
culated with a view to reveal that desire to our fellow-men. 
According as the prayer is more real and vehement, its utter- 
ance tends to be more broken, interjectory, with strong cries 
like those of Gethsemani and Golgotha; less reasoned, con- 
nected, discursive; at times tumultuous and incoherent, as the 
impatient spirit hopelessly tumbles over and ransacks its vo- 
cabulary in search of words for its unutterable need; while in 
moments of utmost tension speech may be completely paralyzed. 

But the words of the “Our Father” were intended to con- 
vey to the disciples our Lord’s spirit of prayer; they were ad- 
dressed to their human understanding and not to the Divine 
Omniscience. As such, they possess a certain degree of that 
reasoned completeness and unity which belong to an instruc- 
tion. We must remember, therefore, that they are accommo- 
dated to the intelligence, to the customary modes of religious 
thought and speech, familiar to the simple folk of Galilee; 
that they belong far‘more to the language of prophecy than 
to that of philosophy. The expression which they give to our 
Lord’s own inward prayer and spirit is, no doubt, the best and 
highest possible within such limits of thought and speech; but 
that it is infinitely inadequate cannot be denied, and should 
not be forgotten. The master-artist works here with the rude 
materials to hand; and to some extent their very rudeness re- 
veals his mastery. His whole spirit is here, as it is even in 
the least [of its manifestations; but not so wholly or clearly 
manifested as it might have been in a higher medium of ex- 
pression, or in the language of angels. 
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Language, like outward sensation, is at best suggestive—a 
few points, a few lines which the responsive mind fills in from 
the storehouse of memory; and so, more than half creates the 
object of its apprehension. According, therefore, to the extent 
and kind of our own spiritual experiences shall we be able to 
seize some measure of the spirit, at best rudely hinted in the 
words of the Lord’s Prayer: “My sheep hear my voice’’; 
only because the spirit of Christ is already in us, can it be 
strengthened, educated, and developed from without through 
the instrumentality of words. Without such inward responsive- 
ness no clarity or perfection of outward expression would avail; 
but when. spiritual sympathy quickens the inward ear the ob- 
scurest whisper is a revelation of spirit to spirit. 

It will help much, therefore, in all cases first to determine 
as exactly as we can just what sense our Lord’s words must 
have conveyed to his hearers’ minds, independently of the 
heart-response which they elicited from those whose spirit was 
closer to his own; to determine, that is, the current value of 
those words for the religious thought and language of Galilee 
two thousand years ago. This is no easy task. For centuries 
the Church has pondered this prayer in her heart, and has 
loaded every phrase with a growing wealth of meaning, ac- 
cording as she has penetrated more deeply into the implications 
of Christ’s spirit. Thus, much that was latent and confused for 
former times, has become for us clear and explicit; and it 
needs some effort of well-instructed historic imagination to put 
ourselves back to the beginning of this process of expansion, 
to realize what “fatherhood” and ‘‘ heaven” and “the king- 
dom” and “daily bread” and “temptation” and the “ evil 
one” meant, and were intended to mean, for Peter and An- 
drew and the sons of Zebedee. 

For this meaning must in some way be the criterion of any 
fuller sense our own minds may then attach to these same 
terms; of any attempt to find a re-embodiment for the same 
prayer-spirit in our own language and modes of thought to 
pour, without spilling a drop, the contents of the old vessel 
into the new. For the spirit abides unchanged through all 
changes of thought and speech; man’s mind transforms itself 
ceaselessly, but in the depths of his heart, where God meets 
him, he is always the same. Could Christ teach us, his disci- 


ples of to-day, to pray, the language would be different, for it 
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would be our own; but the spirit and substance would be the 
same. As itis, we must seek that spirit through the language 
and thoughts of the Galilean fishermen of two thousand years 
ago. 


II, 


St. Luke (xi. 1-4) gives the Lord’s Prayer in an abbrevi- 
ated, St. Matthew (vi. 9-15) in an amplified, form. We may 
be sure that neither the omissions in one case, nor the expan- 
sions in the other, are substantial, although it is the amplified 
form which has obtained permanent footing in the Church. St. 
Matthew introduces the prayer into the Sermon on the Mount 
as illustrating, by way of contrast, our Lord’s admonition against 
certain false conceptions of prayer, Jewish and Pagan. St. Luke 
represents it as given by our Lord, on another occasion, in an- 
swer to the request of one of his disciples: ‘‘ Lord, teach us to 
pray as John also taught his disciples.” Thus, in both cases, 
it is presented to us explicitly as a norm or ideal of what 
prayer ought to be. It is opposed both to two false standards 
and to a less perfect standard. 

It is the prayer of those who seek the giory of God and 
not the glory of men; or the prayer of those who would raise 
man to the likeness of God, not of those who would lower God 
to the likeness of man. 

It is the prayer of the children of the bride-chamber, of 
those who have at least crossed the threshold of the kingdom; 
not of those who still strain towards its borders, and for whom 
it is yet an ideal, not a reality. 

Two types of prayer are signalled out for us as altogether 
repugnant to the spirit of Christ. 

Of these, by far tlte more reprehensible is the prayer of the 
hypocrite or actor, whose offense does not consist in the fact 
that he prays in public, but that he does so for the sake of 
publicity and in order that he may be seen and praised of men. 
Our Lord himself had been praying in public, or at least before 
others, when the disciple said to him: ‘“ Lord, teach us to pray.” 
And he even bids us let our light shine before men “ that they 
may see our good works”; but then it is to be in such a way 
that they may glorify, not us, but our Father who is in heaven. 
Plainly he would have us look directly and immediately to the 
inside of the cup and platter and leave the outside to look after 
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itself, confident that if the heart be right all will be right. A 
deliberate aiming at edification and outward righteousness, like 
a deliberate aiming at happiness, defeats itself; it becomes 
self-conscious, self-complacent, hypocritical. If the true light 
is in us, it will shine through us unawares and bring glory to 
God. To feed the flame in our hearts is our concern; the 
shining is God’s; we are not even to think about it: ‘Let 
not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 

It is as food for self-complacency that the hypocrite desires 
the approbation of others, that he may contemplate a flattering 
image of himself mirrored in a multitude of minds. What our 
Lord would exclude is, at root, spiritual self-complacency. 
Secrecy from others is important only as a means to secrecy 
from oneself. Here, as everywhere else, the outward is valued 
merely for the sake of the inward. A man may enter into his 
oratory and shut the door and pray—yet not in secret. He 
may be no less of an actor than if he stood at the street- 
corner or in the synagogue. On the other hand, the Pharisee 
and the publican both prayed openly in the temple, yet the 
latter is as plainly a type of secrecy in prayer as the former is 
of hypocrisy or acting. What, then, is the inward spiritual 
secrecy symbolized by the outward, but by no means to be 
identified with it? 

It is the disposition of the soul which realizes that in prayer 
it stands before a ‘‘ Father who sees in secret’; one to whom 
all hearts are open, all desires known, from whom no secret is 
hid; one, therefore, before whom it is utterly vain to pose, to 
act, to pretend to be other than we really are. To some ex- 
tent we must think of God and deal with him humanwise, as 
we deal with our fellow-men, with our parents, our rulers, be- 
fore whom we are always tempted to act a part, to seem bet- 
ter than we are. But, so far as prayer is a ‘raising of the 
heart and mind to God,”’ it is a deliberate effort to rise above 
this limit of our imagination on the wings of faith, to put our- 
selves honestly face to face with conscience, with the Father 
who seeth in secret. This is what the publican did, though he 
prayed openly in the temple, and what the Pharisee could not 
have done had he even entered into his chamber and shut the 
door. And why not? For surely the educated Pharisee was 
far more capable than . the theologically uatreiied publican of 
a more spiritual view of God's nature. 
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If such elevation of view depended on philosophical training 
it would go hard with the world at large. But in truth it de- 
pends only on a disposition of the heart. It is not the intel- 
lectual man, but the spiritual man, who apprehends God spiri- 
tually. For the intellectual man may be morally on the psy- 
chic level still, self-centred, worldly, and even animal. If so, 
his God will necessarily be in his own image and likeness; one 
with whom he will deal as individual with individual, as self 
with self; one with whom he can make a bargain, an adjust- 
ment of mutual interests; not one whose interests are realized 
as indistinguishable from his own. 

But in moments when a man rises, however briefly, to the 
spiritual level, and yields himself to the imperative, uncondi- 
tional claims of conscience, of truth, of principle; when he 
loses his separate self, with its separate interests, in the con- 
sciousness of being before all else the servant and instrument of 
a. divine and universal will—in such moments he can view him- 
self only from the standpoint of that divine over individual in- 
terest, and as he really is; all motives for self-flattery melt 
away as illusions and dreams; he can but see himself with the 
eyes of his Father, who seeth in secret; he can but strike his 
breast and cry: *« God, be merciful to me a sinner.” Here 
there is an entire absorption in God’s point of view, in God’s 
will and interest; a complete dying to one’s own, so far as 
separate or separable. It is as when for a brief space we for- 
get ourselves absolutely in the sorrows or desires of another, 
and lend our whole being to the service of that other, with 
whom we are made one just for the moment. Such moments 
of union with God’s view and feeling and will are graces given 
to all from time to time; to multiply them till they become 
fused and continuous is the whole aim of mystic endeavor. 

Prayer, therefore, like fasting or almsgiving, if it is not to 
be a mere doing or saying, must be an action of the spirit- 
life, not of the psychic life; it must be the utterance of vision 
and feeling, proceeding from the spirit and the heart, from the 
secret chamber where the soul meets God as the stem meets 
its root in the bosom of the earth. 

As little would our Lord condemn public prayer as he 
would condemn public almsgiving, or fasting, or other overt 
good works. He would but teach us that the intention of the 
hypocrite or actor in seeking publicity simply excludes that 
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self-forgetfulness through which alone the soul can meet God 
as a spirit on the spiritual plane. On that plane all self-con- 
sciousness of the lower sort (that is, all consciousness of the 
narrow, individual self, whose interests can be conceived as other 
than God’s) vanishes for the time being; all inward “acting” 
is laid aside, because the desires and motives that would prompt 
it are annihilated. The same perfect simplicity, directness, and 
sincerity are attained in such prayer as in the unselfconscious 
beneficence which asks in wonder: ‘‘ Lord, when saw we thee 
hungry and fed thee?” 


Ill. 


If some sort of visible and external religious society is un- 
doubtedly necessary for the waking and education of our spiri- 
tual life—since consistent individualism in religion is as steri- 
lizing as in other spiritual interests, such as science and general 
- culture—it follows that public prayer and worship are as nec- 
essary in their place as secret prayer; that they foster secret 
prayer in the same way that public intelligence and taste fos- 
ter private intelligence and taste. 

But public prayer must necessarily ‘be couched in words 
and symbols in which the common spirit finds common utter- 
ance. - As little as Christ would condemn public prayer in con- 
demning the hypocrites, so little would he reject vocal prayer 
or forms of prayer when he warns us against much speaking 
and vain repetitions. Galilee of the Gentiles may easily have 
familiarized his Jewish hearers with the heathen practices here 
denounced; and that materialism of thought, which materialism 
of life so invariably introduces into every religion, rendered 
his warnings by no means superfluous for a people who were 
at all times only too readily infected by surrounding idolatry 
and superstition. More particularly did this. point of Christ’s 
teaching need. to be recorded and emphasized for the benefit 
of those Gentile Christians who had crowded into the Church 
by the time that St. Matthew’s Gospel was written, and whom 
the laws of mental inertia and “least resistance” disposed to 
retain as much of their old religious tradition as could possi- 
bly receive any sort of Christian interpretation. What with 
their own inevitable tendency to receive Judaic-Christian tra- 
ditions in a Gentile sense, and with the. Church’s wise willing- 
ness to tolerate, baptize, and reinterpret, rather than destroy, 
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all those ideas and symbols of paganism that might serve as a 
more flexible vessel for the new wine of the Gospel than 
Judaism would offer, there must have been a continual danger 
for the early Gentile Christians lest the older and deeper habit 
of mind should rise up again and vanquish the new. 

We have only to acquaint ourselves with some of the lower 
phases of contemporary religion to realize what is meant by 
this ‘‘ battalogy,” this babbling or gabbling or vain repetition 
which our Lord reprehends. It is the prayer of those who 
think that they will be heard for their ‘‘much speaking,” and 
that quantity of prayer is as important or more important than 
quality; who attach a certain ¢x opere operato value to bare 
words, apart from the inward prayer which they should em- 
body; who hope to weary their gods into compliance with 
their own will. An error so ancient, enduring, and universally 
recurrent is sure to be “natural” in some sense, and to have 
some plausible justification. 

When we would move the tardy and reluctant will of our 
fellow-man we know—and every beggar and every spoilt child 
knows—that insistance and reiteration count for much; that 
each request makes some little impression, were it only as a 
drop of water on a stone, and that the accumulation of such 
impressions may at last break down the most stubborn oppo- 
sition. Has not Christ himself told us the story of the im- 
portunate widow, just to teach us that we should always pray 
and never weary? As long as men conceive their God human- 
wise—not as a spirit, not as a Father who sees in secret—it 
is but natural that they should treat with him as with a man; 
that they should think it necessary to acquaint him with their 
inward desires; that they should hope to weary him with repe- 
titions, to cajole and flatter him with praises; and that they 
should attach more importance and effectuality to their words 
than to their desires. Hence the ceaseless tongue-clatter dis- 
tinctive of pagan worship, the hurrying through of formulas, 
the measuring of prayers by their number, length, time, etc. 

If true prayer is a raising of man’s heart and mind to God, 
it can be no true prayer which simply lowers God to the heart 
and mind of man. To some extent such a lowering is inevitable 
while man is on earth and God in heaven. He must stoop, and 
stoop almost infinitely, to meet us; but if there is no straining 
upwards on our part, no effort to raise our thoughts and de- 
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sires to a diviner and more spiritual level, the essence of 
prayer is absent. Not only does the mechanical lip service 
drag God down to the level of man’s mind, but also to the 
level of his heart. It is importunate in a bad sense; it en- 
deavors to force and weary the divine will into conformity with 
man’s unpurified will; to wring from it a reluctant consent to 
man’s natural psychic desires. Only while we think of God 
humanwise is it possible to imagine that our desires should be 
better and wiser than his; or that he should yield to that 
which he knows to. be less good and wise. But when we re- 
member that no prayer avails but that which the Holy Spirit 
puts into our heart, and which is therefore already an expres- 
sion of the divine will; that we are told to seek first the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness and all else only in reference 
to that end; then it is manifest that the importunate prayer 
which Christ commends is that which struggles to bring man’s 
will into conformity with God’s, not God’s into conformity with 
man’s; that which raises man’s heart up to God, not that which 
drags God down to man’s heart. 

Yet to sweep aside as so much rubbish and superstition all 
the rosaries and litanies, Christian and non-Christian, that have 
busied man’s lips since he first began lisping his prayers to 
God, would be as foolish as to condemn all public prayer on 
the score of hypocrisy. Formality is the evil, not form, nor 
even formulas. Is not the “Our Father” a divinely sanctioned 
form or formula? Prayer, like every movement of the spirit, 
necessarily tends to embody itself, to become explicit in words 
and symbols. And this embodiment is an aid to its develop- 
ment, just as our whole spiritual life is shaped and fostered by 
our religious beliefs, and shapes them, in return, by a process 
of action and reaction involved in the unity of our faculties of 
thought, feeling, and will. As proceeding from the most hidden 
depths of the spirit, where it finds its roots in God, prayer 
does not lend itself readily to formulation, and the attempt to 
give it exact verbal expression must be largely unsuccessful 
unless it be a prayer of the mind’s surface, rather than of the 
heart’s centre. Hence there is much more unreality and for- 
malism in a discursive, well-reasoned address to heaven than in 
the broken aspirations and reiterated cries forced from the soul 
by the pressure of its travail. The confessed irrelevance of the 
words used, to the intention behind them, which would be pre- 
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posterous in the dealings of man with man, may in prayer give 
the heart a freedom of movement which an endeavor at exacti- 
tude of expression would destroy; while it implies, or may im- 
ply, a recognition that the prayer is addresed to one who sees 
in secret, who considers our desires rather than our halting 
words. Thus there is no condemnation passed on forms and 
repetitions, but only on formality and on vain repetitions, on 
the merely quantitive and mechanical view of prayer. We 
should not then admit it as a reproach when attention is drawn 
to the likeness between many points of Catholic and ethnic 
worship, as in this matter of rosaries and litanies, forms and 
repetitions. We see in it a proof that such practices are the 
spontaneous natural creation of man’s religious needs—needs 
which the Church purifies and to which she ministers. Nor will 
the disciples of him who so often held up the heathen and the 
Samaritan to our imitation allow for a moment that all the for- 
mulas and repetitions of heathenism are vain; or that in them 
the true spirit of prayer never finds blind utterance; or that 
the cries which blameless ignorance sends up to false gods 
never enter into the ears of the true. 

Like faith, superstition is an affair of the heart far more 
than of the mind. Where the object or motive of prayer is 
non-moral, psychic, selfish, no orthodoxy of mental conception 
or verbal expression will save such prayer from superstition. 
On the other hand,-if the motive is spiritual, ethical, inspired 
by the love of goodness and not by. the love of self, no theo- 
logical error or’ crudeness of form will affect the substantial 
purity of such a prayer. Of its own nature, no doubt, the spirit 
tends to shape the mind into uniformity with itself; materialism 
of life and affection tends to materialism of belief; purity of 
heart tends to spirituality of thought. But the process is tardy, 
and is worked out usually in the collective life of the religious 
community, rather than in the single life of the individual. 
The individual inherits the forms and conceptions of his people, 
and can modify them but slightly at best. His own spirit may 
be far too high or far too low for the medium of expression 
placed at his disposal by tradition; the prayer of the heathen 
to his idol may at times be less superstitious in spirit than that 
of the Christian to the true God. 
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IV. 


“Lord, teach us to pray as John also taught his disciples.” 
Besides these two false standards of prayer—that of the hypo- 
crite and that of the heathen—there is a true but less perfect 
standard to be contrasted with the Lord’s Prayer; namely, the 
prayer of John the Baptist—greatest of those born of] women, 
yet less than the least in the Kingdom of God. 

The errors we have dealt with consist in bringing God 
down to the level of man’s heart and mind in prayer, instead 
of raising man’s heart and mind to God. They are begotten 
of man’s great need to feel God close to him, like to him, and 
therefore manageable by him; to find in him a powerful friend, 
or relation, or father, a ‘“‘very present help in the time of 
trouble.’’ Yet in the measure that we bring him down to our 
level, we rob him of the power of raising us up above our- 
selves. The more human he becomes, the less is he divine, 
all-seeing, all-mighty, all-loving, all-good. If he is our Father, 

is because we have given him our nature and likeness; it 
is because we have made him man; not because he has made 
us more-than-men. 

Contrary altogether to this debasing tendency was the spirit 
of the great prophets of Israel, of whom John the Baptist was 
chiefest, as nearest to Christ, as herald of the dawn. In them 
the sense of God’s greatness, his otherness from man, his tran- 
scendence was all-dominating, and filled them with a burning, 
reforming zeal against materialistic and unworthy conceptions 
of the divine majesty. Insistence on this truth brought home 
to men a sense of a measureless gulf interposed between God 
and themselves, of a distance and unlikeness hard to reconcile 
with the close relation of fatherhood. If the later prophets 
would at times turn abruptly from the preaching of God’s awful 
might and majesty to the assurance of his fatherly love and 
compassion, yet it was rather with reference to Israel as a 
whole than to the individual sinner. For how could the indi- 
vidual dare to see in himself the filial counterpart of a being so 
transcendentally other and unlike himself? He listened, at best, 
in faith to promises of a coming Kingdom of Heaven in which 
men were to be transformed into sons of God, and were to sit 
at meat with God as children at their father’s table. But that 
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kingdom had not yet come. With the sense of God's great- 
ness: he had lost the sense of his nearness. He had yet to 
learn that the greatest is the lowliest, that the furthest is the 
nearest, that the most divine is the most human. 

And this is a truth that revelation has made current coin 
among the least in the Kingdom of Heaven. It is the truth 
of which Christ was the living revelation; which became in- 
carnate in him who “ gave to as many as received him, power 
to become the sons of God. Great and other as God was, yet 
men could become the sons of God, because they could become 
other and more than men; because the sense of nearness could 
be achieved otherwise than by materializing the spiritual, or by 
debasing God to man’s image; it could be achieved by spirit- 
ualizing man and lifting him nearer to heaven. If then John 
the Baptist, like the other prophets, taught his followers some 
brief prayer embodying the spirit of his message and mission, 
it was but fitting that our Lord should do as much for the 
children of-the bride-chamber; for they had lived to see what 
kings and prophets had vainly longed to see, namely, the 
Kingdom of God begun upon earth; whose hearts were filled 
with his own joy, with the fulness of that spirit which enabled 
them to cry: Adda, our Father. 




















THE EVOLUTION OF A SOCIALIST. 
BY M. F. QUINLAN. 
‘* Let us not lose sympathy with the soul of man.” 


HE dawn is a matter of time. At first there is 
the hush which heralds the coming day. Then 
a streak of hope is flung across the canvass of 
night. And while we turn our faces to the 
east and watch the advance of the goddess of 

light, we allow the smaller revelations to pass unnoticed; the 
call of the mating bird, the fragrance of the rose, the glisten- 
ing sap on leaf and bud. Yes; it is only when we have fin- 
ished our star-gazing, or our revels, that we scan--the brown 
earth anew; and, lo! instead of a dead gray world we find 
in its place a world pregnant with meaning—a warm, pulsing 
earth, throbbing with the hope of life to come. 

This, to many, is the morning of the first day. It is the 
beginning of the end. It is the initial glimpse into the beyond. 

As in the natural world, so in the intellectual and social 
order, it is a question of evolution; and by such slow degrees 
did I become a Christian socialist. 

Born to a heritage of sunshine, in a land where no man 
need want, I grew up unconscious that the world’s problem 
was a problem of justice. I only knew that the sun shone 
above me and that all nature was glad. From this I do not 
mean to say that in my garden of roses there were no thorns. 
On the contrary; for my little years were uncomfortable with 
pricks. Handicapped from the start by a superfluous vitality, 
I lived at war with the old nurse and was, therefore, held in 
horror by the powers that were. Indeed, during my nursery 
days, I was like a pelican in the wilderness, and as little un- 
derstood as the sparrow on the housetop. 

“The Lord only knows what ails the child,” was the 
nurse’s constant complaint, “fur ne’er a doll will she play wid. 
Shure, she’s never aisy but what she’s rattin’ or ferretin’; or 
mebbe she’ll be havin’ a few rounds with the gloves on. And 
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be the same token, ma’am,” this to my mother, “ her brothers 
do be encouragin’ her, an’ ’tis up in the ‘boxin’-room’ she is, 
wrastlin’ an’ what not, an’ divil a bit of me can manage her 
at all. Ah! hiven forgive me fur sayin’ it,” said the old nurse 
solemnly, ‘but I’m thinkin’ as the Almighty made the mis- 
take when he put the likes of that child into a petticoat.” 

At other times I used to be reported for insubordination. 
“Fur she will go divin’ from a high platform, ma’am, into two 
fut o’ water, when every one says as it’s a temptin’ o’ Provi- 
dence, so it is. *Twas only last week as the bathin’ authorities 
was informed of it, an’ they come down at onct, an’ spoke 
sarious to her. But ne’er a bit did she mind ’em, 

““* An’ what do you mane by it?’ I sez to her. 

“*°Tis imitatin’ the swallows I am—havin’a dry dive,’ sez 
she. 

“*The Lord defend,’ sez I, ‘as ’twon’t be the dry burial,’ 
sez I.” 

The nurse sighed heavily before taking up the thread of 
her gloomy narrative. “Three hours she spint in the water 
yesterday, and the wind blowin’ a gale. An’ ne’er a bit would 
she go into the shallow water then; fur nothin’ short o' twelve 
fut will suit, when ’tis rough. Then one o’ the young ladies 
jumps off the springboard wid a scream, an’ purtinds to be 
drownin’; and wid that the rest jumps in to save her. An’ 
what wid the laughin’ and the antics—and the waves as big 
as a house—I declare to ye, ma’am, as ’tis be the mercy 0’ 
God I don’t bring that child home a corpse to yerself and 
the master.” 

As a net result of these complaints, I was deposited in a 
convent—handed in with an apology for being a backward 
child. 

For the next few years, therefore, my energies were con- 
fined to scholastic exploits. At first it was difficult to become 
acclimatized. Figuratively speaking, I had to fight for breath, 
the air being stiff with Latin verbs, or rarified with ’ologies. 
And all the while freedom lay three miles beyond the gate. 
I can see it now—the old house with its French windows and 
its wide balconies; the close cropped lawn with its parterres 
ablaze with flowers; the roses outside the study windows; the 
ball-room overlooking the tennis court; the tall eucalypti by 
the wall; and the fernery beyond, where the maiden-hair 
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clambered. over the white quartz and the tree ferns lifted their 
arms in the sunshine. To me home was heaven. 

At other times, my thoughts would drift from the fat vol- 
ume of mythology before me, and my mind would take wing 
to the mountains, and once more I would find myself wander- 
ing, pea-rifle in hand, through the tangled fern-gullies. The 
green parrots were screeching in the overhanging branches and 
the locusts kept calling in the valley. 

Or again, I would fly off at another tangent, and, in- 
stead of absorbing history, the wide sea lay out before me. 
Ah! it was good to be there; to be alone on the wind-swept 
shore, just to watch the storm-tossed ocean and the lowering 
sky, with naught for background save the yellow sand and a 
ridge of ti-tree. Away off in the distance, the Red Bluff stood 
out of the sea, and, across the shoulder of the cliff, two graves 
broke the sky-line. They were the graves of the unknown 
sailors whose bodies had been washed up by the waves and 
were buried on the cliff without service or headstone. For that 
was long ago, when the Red Bluff was a wilderness and white 
men were few. The hungry waves have since eaten into the 
bluff until now the tombs lie in suspense at the edge of the 
cliff. Before long they too will disappear, to await on the 
floor of ocean the advent of the last day, when the sea must 
awaken the sleepers, and each must answer “ Adsum’”’ in the 
final roll-call. And already I could hear the wind keening a 
requiem over human imperfections and the lonely shore was 
fraught with sadness. For is it not, as Aubrey de Vere says: 


The least of sins is infinite; it throws 
A shade into the face of the Most High? 


So the sun covered up its brightness and the wild wind 
sobbed as it drew the clouds over the face of the dead day; 
' and the waves fled away from the horizon as if in fear, and 
with a wail of haunting sorrow flung out their arms to the 
- weeping sands. Overhead the sea gulls screamed in whirling 
circles, and the stooping scrub couched before the blast. And 
as the wind blew up from the unknown Pole it brought with 
it a sense of desolation. The scene was wild and bleak, as it 
might have been in the beginning, when ‘‘the earth was void 
and empty, and darkness was upon the face of the deep.” 
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Then suddenly the tinkle of a class-bell would recall me to 
the present, and I was forthwith confronted with English 
classics or the wonders of chemistry. The routine of school 
life seemed to me just one remove from the monotony of the 
treadmill. It was a ‘long probation—for what? I often 
wondered. But before I had arrived at a probable solution I 
knocked up. Overwork was the verdict; accordingly I -was 
withdrawn—and “the gates of learning”’ knew me no more. 

I was to travel with my parents. So I bid a final good- 
bye to the Land of the Blue Gum, and the liner ploughed its 
way north. Creeping into the tropics I watched each evening 
the fiery sun dive into the sea—and presently the heavens 
were ablaze with stars; and every night the Southern Cross 
dropped lower and lower. But, apart from nature studies, life 
on board a P. and O. boat was distinctly amusing. The ports 
of call, too, were like so many snap-shots of the unknown. 
The native bazaar at Colombo, with its dream of color and its 
nightmare of cries; or, the Buddhist temples, with their silent, 
cross-legged priests and the scattered petals before the god; 
or, again, it was in the Red Sea, which seemed like a page 
torn out of the Scriptures. 

Absorbed if my own thoughts, I was one day looking over 
the bulwarks, when a noted Egyptologist spoke: 

‘* May I ask what you are looking for?” said he. 

I started guiltily, then laughed—‘“ the Israelites!” 

“I’m afraid they are not in it,” he ventured. “If you 
will remember, they moved on. But Pharaoh is still at the 
bottom, and if you’d like a fishing rod—” 

But the bait which would tempt a Pharaoh was not forth- 
coming, so the project had to be abandoned. 

Yes; it was thrilling to think that the Egyptian hosts had 
been swallowed up by these very waves within sight of the 
shore, where across the stretch of sand I could see the Arabs 
now leading their camels to water. And, as we passed on through 
the Suez Canal, the sun was flooding the sand-hills—those 
restless, shifting hills which at sunset take to themselves all 
the hues of a Queensland opal; and behind the ridge of sand- 
hills rose that wonderful Egyptian sky which knows no cloud. 

Everywhere en route there was a new glimpse of beauty, 
or a view of the unknown. I remember, during our day at 
Port Said, being one of a party to visit the Mohammedan 
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temple at the edge of the desert. We were all on donkey- 
back, and I can still hear the tumult as we galloped through 
the sandy, ill-paved streets—the yelping of dogs; the cluck- 
ing of hens; the execrations of vendors whose stalls were 
imperilled; the shrieks of the Arab children playing in the 
dust; the hurried flight of women in yashmaks as they darted 
out of our way; and, rising above the general din, the curses 
of the donkey boys as they belabored their charges. And thus, 
helter-skelter, the procession tore on, while the donkeys partici- 
pated in the fun, kicking up enough sand for a cyclone. In 
such wise we arrived at the temple, on the steps of which were 
ranged endless pairs of slippers—for this was a holy place. 
Then, after inspecting the temple, there was the scramble up 
the turret stair. Higher and higher in the murky darkness 
we felt our way, until finally the summit was reached, when 
I was propelled from within—by the simple force of numbers 
—to seek a foothold on the ricketty wooden balcony and to 
hope that the dissolution was not yet. 

From this eerie perch I could see away over the Egyp- 
tian desert, where a caravan was making its way home, 
and the blue shadows lay flat upon the yellow sand. The 
merchants, with their laden camels, reminded one of the phil- 
osophy of the old Persian tent-maker when he soliloquizes 
on the vanity of earthly things: 


The worldly hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon— 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


Specks in the sunlight were the turbaned figures; but 
each was a unit of a greater caravan, whose quest is ever 
the pearl of great price. 

Leaving the temple to return to our hotel, we seemed to 
be leading a procession of the unemployed; of the halt and the 
blind and the maimed; and the short, dry knocks of wooden 
crutches hammered a rhythm on the cobble-stones as the 
beggars shuffled along. It was a regiment of human wrecks, 
of which the ambition of each was to exhibit his infirmity. 
Taken together they were overwhelming, and we finally sought 
shelter in a wayside shop, where exquisite china and filmy lace 
strove for precedence on the same counter. 
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Presently a sound of weird music floated in, and going to 
the open doorway I saw a disreputable looking figure in rags 
playing on the pipes. Whether he was a “ Hooligan” of the 
East, or a descendant of Pan, I knew not. But there he stood 
with his crutch under one arm, while he played a lusty tune 
on his Pandean pipes, and, hey, presto! the nineteenth cen- 
tury had vanished and I was in a leafy grove with the gods 
of Rome at my elbow. 

After leaving Port Said, we steamed across the Mediter- 
ranean to land in “the boot.” At Brindisi every able-bodied 
man seemed absorbed in the pursuit of “pitch-penny.” Pos- 
sibly they had been playing it since the days of Cesar, whose 
column stands up where the Appian Way runs into the sea. 
Be that as it may, the gray stones were worn into hollows in 
testimony of the sporting proclivities of ages. As for the 
players, they might have been so many brigands of melo- 
drama, with their swarthy skins and jet black hair and their 
wide-brimmed hats pulled over their eyes. Each was wrapped 
‘in a toga-like cloak, which gave a classic touch to the scene; 
but the classical touch vanished with the bulky umbrella which 
each man carried. From the universality of the “gamp” it 
might almost ‘have been a charm to ward off the evil eye. 
But as for that, what better than forked fingers ? 

I loved to watch the play of the fingers—that graphic 
language of Southern Italy; the swift flick, the sudden pass, 
the forefinger laid on nose or temple. Then, as a wrinkled 
hag crept by, the speakers paused, and quick as thought, out 
shot the pronged fingers, while a look of fear stole over the 
faces in the street. . 

At Naples the inhabitants all screamed and gesticulated. At 
first I feared a national rising; but it was only the Neapoli- 

an method of discussing current events. Then there was a day 
spent at Pompeii, and another day when we drove from the 
Grand Hotel to the foot of Mount Vesuvius, whence we made 
the ascent by the funicular railway and after that were hauled up 
by ropes. And coming back I remember ‘passing through the 
varied smells of St. Lucia, with the deafening cries of its fish- 
wives. On, on we went, through the narrow cobble streets, 
to the clatter of hoofs and the loud cracking of whips. Above, 
from house to house, hung the week’s washing; and below, 
festoons of macaroni challenged the eye. 
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In Rome, too, everything was bright color and animation. 
The mere man in the street wore a brown velvet coat and a 
red scarf round his throat ; the orange seller peddling his wares 
became dramatic in the process; the vendor of polenta in the 
dark archway flashed a look of persuasion: ‘‘ Ah, signorina!” 
There was no such polenta as his; the beggars, who vainly 
called blessings upon you, in hopes of a dole, straightway 
leveled curses at your head. 

Everywhere there was an absence of reserve about popular 
sentiment. The people flung out their thoughts in the sunlit 
piazza as a British housemaid might shake a doormat in the 
back garden. The Italian matron on the sixth floor was indif- 
ferent to public opinion. She thrust her head out of the win- 
dow and poured execrations upon the garlic seller below, abus- 
ing him for a thief with all the lusty vigor of one who has to 
make ends meet. 

And, oh! :how poor they were; how ill-fed; how ill-clothed. 
Beautiful in youth, how haggard and: wrinkled in age—and they 
aged young. And how hard they worked; the woman and the 
mule yoked to the same plough. At the city gates the customs- 
officers were busy. In the shop-windows and on the hoardings 
a government stamp was affixed to every notice and advertise- 
ment. And in all the land there was scarce any gold, only 
paper money. 

But in spite of its economic conditions, a glamor and fascina- 
tion hung over it all. The peasant woman in her saffron ker- 
chief passed along.to market with her rooster tucked under her 
arm. But on her way she pushed open the church door, and 
kneeling there on the marble pavement she assisted at Mass, 
and the bird did not hinder her. 

In the city of flowers, I liked to watch the funerals of 
the poor. In the shadow of. Giotto’s tower, the patricians of 
Tuscany assembled, and having robed themselves for their self- 
imposed task, the shrouded brethren passed through the narrow 
streets, to seek the houses of the dead. And then placing the 
coffin on a bier, they raised it shoulder high; and so, chanting 
the ‘‘ Miserere,” they laid the outcast to rest. Religion to the 
Italians was a living reality; it was the bond of Christian 
brotherhood. 


Then, again, at Venice there was no canal so dark but had 


its flickering lamp in honor of. Deity or saint. And not only 
VOL LXXXII.—30 . 
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that, but at every street corner there was a wayside shrine, be- 
fore which the passer-by uncovered, or the peasant knelt, to 
offer homage to the Madonna and Child. In truth, Italy was 
a land of sunshine and of faith, and the Church was the home 
of rich and poor. Patricians or plebs, they were all one in the 
eye of heaven. 

From Italy we passed on to Switzerland, which in spite of 
its piled up mountains, whose white brows were offered for the 
kiss of heaven, Switzerland lacked the soul of the South. In 
the Canton of Vaud the people were hard working and pros- 
perous, but among them there was wanting that familiar note 
which in Italy linked world with world. For myself, I may 
confess that life in Switzerland consisted in traveling from place 
to placc and from lake to lake. Here it was all social amuse- 
ments: dances and theatricals, skating and tobogganing ; climb- 
ing up the heights or sleighing in the lower hills. Apart from 
that, it was a democratic land in which every man had his 
share of government. It was a land where the people managed 
their own affairs, and throughout the cantons there were to 
b2 seen no extremes of wealth and poverty. The world’s goods 
were evenly distributed; for, though some had more and some 
had less, each had a competency, and each was satisfied. 

Sometimes on a summer's day I used to climb through vine- 
yard after vineyard, and watch the Swiss peasants at work. 
They were culling the great purple bunches with which they 
filled their baskets; and then, when the ‘‘ hut”’ was piled up to 
overflowing, it was strapped securely on each one’s back, after 
which, alpenstock in hand, each climbed the steep ascent. They 
were a hardy, rugged people; kindly too, and they spoke in the 
sing-song dialect of the hills. Their faces were weather-beaten, 
and in their eyes wasthe curious far-seeing look peculiar to 
the mariner who scans the horizon and to the peasant who 
searches the heights. And being tired out with my climb I had 
rested awhile on a high grassy slope, whence I could see down 
below the sleeping lake, with its boats lying at rest—their great 
sails unfurled like angels’ wings. And in the deep ravine the 
fleecy clouds would gather, only to be teased out by the fingers 
of the wind; and far below the shifting summer clouds I could 
hear the cowherd “yodeling” to the distant kine—the sound 
drifting up from the depths, as if the valley were a dark, whis- 
pering gallery—and presently came the answering tinkle of 
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cow-bells. Across the ravine the mountains rose up tier upon 
tier, snow white and pure, and with silent voice they proclaimed 
that the earth was good. 

From Switzerland we pushed further north into Belgium, 
where the spirit of religion again permeated the national life. 
But, unlike the southern land, where the sunshine is apt to 
get into the bones of the people, and to produce a state of 
happy lethargy, here in Belgium the spirit of social progress 
and of commercial activity braced up the nerves of the peo- 
ple. Did not Czsar once say: “Horum omnium fortissimi 
sunt Belge”? Not in vain, surely, do the people-.of the 
North inhale the cold breath of the northern seas, which gives 
them their hardy manhood and their indomitable energy; for 
every square inch of Belgium is cultivated; every man and 
woman are busy. And perhaps nowhere in the world is their 
_social and industrial organization surpassed. Here the efficient 
and the capable are helped and encouraged, while the ineffi- 
cient and the criminal, though eliminated from the general 
mass, are obliged to contribute, as far as may be, to the com- 
mon welfare of their country. 

- From Belgium we crossed over to England. But England, 
viewed from the neighborhood of Eaton Square, was not illu- 
minating as a study, nor did the weekly ‘church parade,” in 
Hyde Park, give one much insight into the national life. Once 
I begged to visit the East End, where the toilers of the em- 
pire lived. But I was only permitted to see a main thorough- 
fare, after which I was conveyed back—still under a double 
escort—to the polite world, which cared nothing for the weary 
toilers. 

Then, at the end of the London season, we set out 
for Germany. My impressions of Germany were necessarily 
sketchy, consisting as they did of a few months in Rhine-land. 
Germany, to my mind, was.a bock of beer, with a man behind 
it; and in the distance, as far as the eye could reach, uniforms 
and shining sabres. The military element certainly added to 
the effect of the scenery, and the Linden Gardens were 
charming. 

If I shut my eyes I can see it still. The groups of stu- 
dents with their caps and sashes; the officers gorgeous with 
gold lace and epaulettes; the round-faced, good-tempered 
“‘ madchens” hurrying hither and thither to supply their needs; 
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the band playing in the kiosk and the Rhine boats plying be- 
low; and above the sound of gutterals and the strains of mu- 
sic, came the sudden ‘‘hoch! hoch!” of the students as they 
clinked glasses and drank again. 

And then the Rhine itself was like a long stream set with 
fairy tales. To see an old gray castle perched up on the 
crags, and to know its legend, was to me a page from dream- 
land. So one floated down the river and listened for the voice 
of the Lorelei—of that alluring siren who combed her tresses 
in the midnight breeze and sang her beautiful song. But woe, 
woe to the mariner who gave ear, for the song of the siren 
was the sailor’s dirge. 

Or again, one crept past the Mouse Tower, which stands 
in mid-stream, where the wicked bishop fled from judgment. 
But there was no safety for him who “cornered” the grain, 
and left the poor to starve. Therefore, the avenging rodents 
breast the roaring current, and in the tower in mid-stream his 
bones give testimony to his sin. 

From the Rhine-land we drifted off to winter in a certain 
capital, where I was to study music and art. But life in the 
capital was gay, and owing to social pursuits, and the inroads 
of the dressmaker, the programme for self-improvement suffered 
some curtailment. Besides that, the dressmaker was a study 
in herself, for, to judge by her manner, my visits afforded her 
as much amusement as profit. 

“ Ah! c’est Mademoiselle!” . . . “Encore une robe!” 
“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu.” -And she would laugh gaily to her- 
self. 

Then, at each subsequent “fitting,” she related for my 
benefit the current news. Indeed, she had a gift for conversa- 
tion, and, in the matter of pins, an utter disregard for life. 

“Mais oui’’—this, as she enveloped me in generous raw 
edges—it would appear that Monsieur So-and-So was paying 
court to Mademoiselle X ; that Madame la Donairiére d’ 
had gone to take the waters; that Mademoiselle B , to the 











world’s astonishment,-had entered a convent. Ah! the pity 
of it. Had she been plainer or less gifted—but there! ‘‘c’est 
fini.” 

At this moment -there was a clank of swords outside the 
window, followed. by the click of heels, and looking out I saw 
a pair of cavalry officers embrace one another.- Seeing this I 
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laughed, whereupon the dressmaker also peered through the 
drawn curtains, 

“Tiens!”’ was all she said; and she refilled her mouth 
with pins. ‘‘So!” she continued, “‘ was it true that Mademoi- 
selle was to be bridesmaid to Mademoiselle la Vicomtesse 
de ig 

Here I nodded an affirmative. 

‘Mais oui, Madame had said it.” ‘‘Si, si,” ruminated 
the French woman, “there were many things in the air.” 

“‘In effect,” said she in conclusion, “it seemed that an an- 
nouncement would shortly be made concerning Mademoiselle 
herself.” 

“Indeed,” said I coldly; ‘‘and on whose authority ?” 

“Ah-h! was it thus? She comprehended! And after 
all”—here she stopped, shrugged her shoulders, and spread 
out her hands in depreciation—‘‘there were others. For if 
Mademoiselle could but figure to herself, it was but yesterday 
that the name of another suitor was mentioned—” Then, see- 
ing I was immovable, the French dressmaker assumed an 
apologetic attitude. 

“For sure, it was not for her to discuss the affairs of 
Mademoiselle. Perish the thought! En effet, it was Madame 
la Comtesse ay 

And, as her informant had been my chaperone on a recent 
occasion, I silently vowed vengeance against the French sys- 
tem; for, however gratifying it might be to know that one’s 
private affairs were potent to relieve the monotony of life for 
the dressmaker, it was disconcerting to think that one’s ro- 
mances would certainly be pinned into the lining of the next 
client. 

Thus, amid a variety of frivolities, 1 passed my days, some- 
times abroad, sometimes in England. But the dawn was not 
yet. 

It has been said by a certain writer that “Man is not quite 
man until he has drunk deep of the cup which humanity must 
drain.” And of him who has been touched by the hand of 
sorrow, it is written that a “deeper distress hath humanized 
his soul anew.’”’ And I know that this is true, for sorrow is 
part of the nightwatch which precedes every sunrising. 

Yes; the darkest hour is ever before the dawn which, when 
it comes, comes with noiseless tread. And thus, little by little, 
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the horizon lightens, and as the morning advances it throws 
into relief many things hitherto unknown, or but partially 
realized. It was at the dawn that I learnt the meaning of 
“the depth, the awfulness, the grandeur of human life.” It 
was then that the immortal issues of life and death rose up be- 
fore me like haunting spectres, refusing to be Jaid. What was 
I doing, I asked myself, for the common good? Nay; what 
was I doing to justify my own existence? And to these ques- 
tions I found no answer. So I stood awhile at the cross-roads 
and looked up at life’s finger-posts, of which some pointed to 
the east and some to the west. 

In the meditations of Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher 
writes: “This is the way of salvation . . . with your whole 
heart to do what is just and to say what is true, and one thing 
more, to find life’s fruition in heaping good on good, so close 
that not a chink is left between.” And again I looked up at 
the sign-post, when I found there was left but one sign. It 
pointed east—to a world of tears. 

So, for the next three years, I lost myself in a nether 
world which lay embedded in the depths of London slums. 
From time to time, however, I came up to the surface to 
breathe, for the air below was heavy with poisonous germs. 

It was a world which was new to me, yet it was one which I 
always felt must exist. It was a place of sorrow and of weep- 
ing. Where humanity walked arm in arm with grim misery, 
and where the gaunt figure of starvation daily stalked its 
victims. Here the dignity of woman was lost or forgotten; 
here the demon of drink ever beckoned. And everywhere— 
death waited in the shadow. Verily, it seemed a review of 
mankind at its worst. To all outward seeming, the East End 
slums were but a garden of barren fig trees. And yet, to the 
barren tree was given a last chance. ‘‘Lord! let it alone this 
year also,” pleaded the dresser of the vineyard. 

But the modern dresser seems indifferent to the cultivation 
of home industries. His is the policy of the open door. ‘‘ Let 
it die,” says he. “There are fig trees and to spare in the 
world’s preserves.” 

So they die, these fig trees in the garden of life; for, as 
the dresser of vines truly says, of human trees there is no lack. 

In this particular locality of which I now write—in this one 
parish situated in the heart of London—the population runs to 
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hundreds of thousands. In its evil courts I saw little children 
playing on the brink of the abyss. In these haunts of vice 
morality was at a low ebb, and the record of infant mortality 
was high. Had England been a heathen country, the super- 
fluous children might have been thrown to the dogs. But 
England was Christian, therefore it was the parents and not the 
dogs that destroyed the young life. 

Far away, on the shores of Inishmaan, there is a cemetery 
reserved for the unbaptized, of whom the Hon. Emily Lawless 
writes in the opening stanza: 


Little feet too young and soft to walk; 
Little lips too young and pure to talk; 
Little faded grass tufts, root and stalk. 


They are mourned, these little ones, in the wild Aran Islands, 
where every child.is a God-sent gift. They are spurned in 
London, where child-life is cheap. The inhabitants of English 
slums cannot make ends meet, so the children must go. This 
is one of the drawbacks to materialism. 

An article which appeared lately in the Fortnightly Review, 
deals with one section of this under world of London. The 
writer of the article deals with plain facts, and his statistics 
may be accepted without fear of exaggeration. Referring to 
the wages received by the sewing girls of our city, Mr. W. S. 
Lilly writes as follows: ‘‘ They get from three to nine pence 
a dozen for making ulsters; from five pence to,seven pence a 
dozen for making children’s pinafores—finding their own cotton; 
sixteen pence a dozen for embroidered chemises; two and 
nine pence a dozen for workmen’s shirts; one and two pence 
for making a lined skirt with striped flounce and stitching; 
one penny a pair for making golf knickers complete.” “Is it 
any wonder,” asks the same writer, ‘‘ human nature being what 
it is, that many girls find this life, of such hard toil and scanty 
remuneration, intolerable, especially when we remember that 
the employment is precarious? . . . The wonder to me is, 
not that many of our poor seamstresses yield to temptation, 
but that so many resist it.’”’ Such, we are told, is the ‘‘ Cost 
of Cheapness,” which, with its attendant evils, is sapping the 
very foundations of society, The practice is unfortunately not 
peculiar to England, nor is it unknown in the United States. 
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These are the days of companies and trusts, when the indivi- 
dual is lost sight of. To-day, the capitalist is. no longer re- 
sponsible, and the firm can do no wrong. In these latter times, 
the foreman acts for the employer, and the agent for the slum 
landlord.. The result is a sweated people. It is a state of 
things which does not tally with Christian teaching. Indeed, 
under a Catholic régime the position would be untenable. 

In pre-Reformation days, the sweating system was unknown, 
for fair wages and fair work have always been the doctrine of 
the teaching Church. According to St. Thomas Aquinas there 
is no living wage. What he advocates is a wage which will en- 
sure the comfort and well-being of the toiler, as also that of 
his dependents. And Carlyle, who views the question from a 
humanitarian standpoint, insists upon the duty of social justice 
from man to man. 

It is the absence of this justice in great cities which can- 
not but strike the modern sociologist. It is this crying in- 
justice which causes half the crime and most of the discon- 
tent. Here in the depths of London, one man’s life means 
another man’s death. It is a struggle for a bare existence. 
It is a hand-to-hand encounter, in which the hungry genera- 
tions trample ovédr the bodies of the slain. They are fighting 
for life. They struggle and kill. It is the panic of the 
stricken. 

Before their eyes pass the riches of England. They see it 
all go by: the grain, the wool, and the bullion. But not for 
them is the golden corn nor the warm cloth stuffs, not for 
them the power of purchase. What then? For them—rags 
and starvation. So the wealth of the empire flows past along 
the highroad to the muttered curses of the British poor. 

Had any one told*me of the existence of such a world of 
privation and sorrow, I would have answered with the unbe- 
‘ lieving disciple: ‘‘ Unless I see.” And as to him, so unto me 
the sight was given—perchance that I, too, might tell what 
I had seen. Tne experience was not gained without pain, 
for what I saw in those three years was like so many glimpses 
into the Inferno. 

Sometimes the sights and scenes were such that I shrank 
back. in fear, thinking I had leaned too far over the edge of 
hell. And what struck me most was the almost universal dis- 
regard for what lay beyond, the contempt of humanity for the 
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eternal issues. It was a toiling, struggling world, from which 
the Deity was all but banished. 

To my mind the outlook was such as to recall the passage 
in Richter’s essay, where the earthly pilgrim, who journeys 
from star to star in the nebula of Orion, is overwhelmed by 
a sense of great vastness; of that limitless, unfathomable vault, 
unplumbed and unmeasurable, wherein lightening suns whirl 
through darkest night, and where millions of worlds swing in 
the blue. Then it was that the spirit of man ached under in- 
finity. For the infinity was void—empty of God. And being 
weighed down by the loneliness of a universe which owned 
neither Maker nor Ruler, the pilgrim was unable to bear the 
burden of thought. And covering up his face he sank down; 
and from the depths of his soul a cry of anguish broke forth: 
‘Father, where art thou?” 

In the modern world of labor the same cry might be 
uttered with equal truth. For, though the angel of God has 
set his mark upon the lintel of a few doors, the spirit of un- 
belief has set his seal upon the remainder; and with lying 
finger has scrawled the words: ‘‘God is dead!” 

So the inhabitants of London slums, having been robbed 
of the faith which was their birthright, live as they can—or 
die if they must—not as believers should die, with their faces 
to the east, whence cometh the light, but like the beasts of 
the field, crouched down in. the shadow, without sorrow and 
without hope. To the majority of the toilers death is the 
end. 

How different is this from the passing of a pagan soul 
whose exit is described by Michael Fairless: 

“Socrates faced death, with the magnificent calm bred of 
dignified familiarity. He had built for himself a desired 
heaven of color, light, and precious stones—the philosophic 
formula of those who set the spiritual above the material, and 
worship truth in the beauty of holiness. He is not troubled 
by doubt or fear, for the path of the just lies open before his 
face. He forbids mourning and lamentations as being out of 
place; obeys minutely and cheerfully the directions of his 
executioners and passes with unaffected dignity to the appre- 
hension of that larger truth, for which he had constantly pre- 
pared himself. His friends may bury him, provided they will 
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remember that they are not burying Socrates, and that all 
things may be in order, a cock must go to Asculapius.” 

Thus died the ancient who knew not God. But shall we 
blame the outcast of great cities if his manner of dying is 
unbecoming a follower of the Way? Shall we despair of mercy 
for the victim of economic disorder, who is what his surround- 
ings have made him? Or rather, shall we not think with 
_ Robert Browning: 


Would I fain with my impotent yearning 
Do al) for this man; 

And dare doubt he alone shall not help him 
Who yet alone may? 


To this end Calvary was strewn with briars and the King 
was crowned with thorns, and across the ages comes the voice 
of the Great Reformer: ‘‘I have compassion on the multi- 
tude.” Like a ray of light, the sentence of pity penetrates 
the surrounding darkness, bringing with it mercy and pardon. 
As Plato says: “Umbra Dei est lux.” And in the reful- 
gence of this light thrown from the Cross, I seemed to see a 
world of men, of whom each was made in the image of his 
Maker. 

And, lo! as I gazed, each soul bore a burden of sorrow; 
each was wrapped in a mist of tears. Then the words of the 
Celtic poet resounded in my ears: ‘‘Man has wooed and won 
the world and has fallen weary; and not,” as he adds, “ for 
a time, but with a weariness that will not end until the last 
autumn, when the stars ‘shall be blown away like withered 
leaves,” and the harvest of souls is garnered into the barns 
of eternity. 


. 





























THE CHURCH AND HER SAINTS. 
BY JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


Most of all should writers bear in mind that the first law of 
history is, never to dare say what is not true, and then never 
to fear to say what is true, that no suspicion of favor or of 
malice may fall upon their writings.—Zeo X///. 

I see no serious motive for distinguishing from popular tra- 
ditions those which are sometimes designated by the name of 
ecclesiastical traditions, because they are mainly current in 
ecclesiastical circles, such as in monasteries or among the 
clergy, and even consecrated by liturgical monuments.— ev. 
P. C. De Smedt, S./].* 

The chief fault of the ultra-conservative spirit in these mat- 
ters is that it does not consider the historical beginning and 
development of the numerous errors which appeared and were 
spread, mostly quite in good faith, in the past.—Rev. Hart- 
mann Grisar, S.].t 

La critique historique. appliquée a la vie des saints est 
arrivée 4 des resultats qui n’offrent rien de bien surprenant 
‘pour quiconque est habitué a manier les textes et 4 interpréter 
les monuments, mais qui ne laissent pas de déranger les idées 
du plus grand nombre. --Hippolyte Delahaye, S./., Bollandiste.{ 


I, 


FEW months ago THE CATHOLIC WORLD pub- 
lished some papers which had for object to ex- 
pose how the advance of biblical criticism, in- 
stead of injuring the position of the Catholic 
; Church, has materially strengthened it, by rele- 
gating totheir proper place some traditional interpretations and 
opinions, which, having failed to bear the searching light of 
modern critical methods, were bringing obloquy on authoritative 
teaching and proving a serious stumbling block to many Catho- 


lics. 

* Summer-School Essays. Vol. 1. Chicago: D. H. McBride & Co. 

t Church History and the Critical Spirit. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J: Professor of Church 
History at the University of Innsbruck. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

t Les Legendes Hagiographiques. Par Hippolyte Delahaye, Bollandiste. Bruxelles: Bu” 
Teau de la Société des Bollandistes. 
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Some inquiries which, in consequence of these papers, have 
reached the writer of them suggest that a similar survey of the 
work of our critics in the field of Church history, or, to be 
more precise, in that particular section of Church history called 
hagiology, or the biographies of the saints, will be neither un- 
timely nor unprofitable. While the opponents of Christianity 
in general and of all supernaturalism have exploited the Bible, 
those who aim specially at the Catholic Church have found a 
large supplementary arsenal in the histories of the saints, their 
shrines, relics, and some particular forms which popular devotion 
to them has taken. If our antagonists were correct in their 
assumption that the Church is compromised every time that a 
spurious relic is detected, or some miraculous story is shown to 
have only a purely imaginative basis, the days of the Church 
would be numbered. Many, no doubt, who use these arguments. 
are convinced of their efficacy. They have, let us say, estab- 
lished by critical study, the fact that some palpable error under- 
lies the devotion paid to some saint’s name; they may even 
have shown that no such person ever existed. Or, the claims 
of some place of pilgrimage, or some diocese, are shown to 
involve a glaring anachronism. They trace to a comparatively 
recent origin some legend that purports to be a reliable con- 
temporary account of events that happened many centuries ago. 
In each case they treat their discovery as one which clinches 
the charge against the Church of fostering superstition and 
deliberately propagating error. 

Sometimes, now-a-days, when toleration has become good 
form, a writer is content merely to mention the detection of 
the fraud. Or again, we may find a scholar whose knowledge 
of Catholic doctrine instructs him to train his ordnance on the 
very corner stone of*the Catholic system; he points out how 
the error disposes once and for all of the Church’s claim to 
infallibility. 

At one time the writer is wrong both in his facts and in 
his arguments. 
~* In other cases, the facts are, in the main, indisputable, but 
a false interpretation has been put on them which makes them 
yield false conclusions. It is instances of this latter kind that 
are most harmful in strengthening outside prejudice, and in cre- 
ating uneasiness, if not doubt, in the minds of Catholics. For 
the truth of the facts imparts an undeserved dignity to the 
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inferences; the authority which the author rightly enjoys as a 
historian is extended to the reasoner. When a case of this 
kind occurs it cannot be met with sweeping denials or evasions. 
This method may satisfy the simple-minded, but it will either 
produce no effect at all on the reflecting and serious, or else it 
will arouse suspicions and strengthen doubt. Love of truth and 
even the lower motive of expediency, dictate the right course 
to be followed by whoever is called upon to deal with diffi- 
culties of this kind. It is to frankly acknowledge the facts, and 
at the same time demonstrate that they have nowise the omi- 


nous import imputed to them; and this may be done without 


abating one jot of the loyalty due to historical truth. 

Let us take an example which, we have reason to know, 
has given a serious shock to more than one Catholic student. 
It is found in the history of the Warfare of Science and Theology, 
which is used as a text-book in almost every American uni- 
versity, and is to be found on the shelves of every public 
library that makes any pretense to completeness. In a chapter 
recording “the victory of scientific and literary methods over 
belief in the supernatural,” the author draws special attention 
to one “bearing on the claims of that great branch of the 
Church which supposes itself to possess a {divine safeguard 
against error.” What is the overwhelming evidence that sweeps 
away the Church’s trust in the Divine Promise? Nothing less 
startling than that about half a century ago ‘‘ was brought to light, 
by literary research, irrefragable evidence that the great Buddha 
—Sakya-Muni himself—had been canonized and enrolled among 
the Christian saints whose intercession may be invoked, and 
in whose honor images, altars, and chapels may be erected; 
and this not only by the usages of the medieval Church, Greek 
and Roman, but by the special and infallible sanction of a long 
series of popes, from the end of the sixteenth to the end of the 
nineteenth century—a sanction granted under one of the most 
curious errors in human history.” And Mr. White proceeds to 
unfold the story of Barlaam and Josaphat. Briefly resumed, 
his account is that the romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, in 
which the latter is represented as a Hindoo prince converted to 
Christianity, made its appearance in the seventh century. After 
being incorporated in the works of St. John Damascene, it ob- 
tained great vogue and, at length, secured admission into what 
Mr. White calls the Lives .of the Saints, 
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In the year 1590 or thereabouts, ‘““when the general subject 
of canonization having been brought up at Rome, Sixtus V., 
by virtue of his infallibility and immunity against error in every- 
thing relating to faith and morals, sanctioned a revised list of 
the saints, authorizing and directing it to be accepted by the 
Church; and among those on whom he forever infallibly set 
the seal of heaven was included ‘the holy St. Josaphat of 
India, whose wonderful acts St. John of Damascus has related.’ 
The saint’s festival is fixed for the twenty-seventh of Novem- 
ber. Pius IX. officially approved of the honor paid to the 
saint,” continues Mr. White, ‘‘and there is a fine church in a 
large Italian city dedicated to Divo Josaphat. So much for the 
hagiological side; now for the critical. It is proved that the 
entire story of Barlaam and Josaphat was copied almost literally 
from an early biography of Buddha.” 

Mr. White closes with a triumphant Quod erat demonstran- 
dum: “Thus it was that by virtue of the infallibility vouch- 
safed to the papacy, in matters of faith and morals, Buddha be- 
came a Christian saint.” In ninety-nine out of a hundred 
cases, whoever gives credence to the central statement in this 
account, will accept also Mr. White’s interpretations of its 
significance. For the stranger it will settle the question of 
the Catholic Church's authority; she hath blasphemed, what 
further need have we of testimony? 

The simple-minded Catholic will shut the book, saying an 
enemy hath done this. His brother, who may have learned 
that an assertion made by a serious author, and supported by 
evidence that has been critically sifted, must have something 
behind it, will not so easily brush aside the difficulty, which, 
though it may not succeed in generating a doubt, neverthe- 
less remains to co-oberate with others in accumulative argu- 
‘ment. Inform him, however, that men whose fidelity to the 
Church cannot be questioned entertain the same opinion as is 
expressed by Mr. White concerning the origin of the Josaphat 
legend, and at once our friend is satisfied that all Mr. White’s 
inferences, and his allegations relative to the destructive force 
with which this critical discovery shatters the infallibility of 
the Church, must be mere moonshine. 

That in the histories of the saints there is a great deal of 
imaginative material, that many relics are spurious, have been 
long admitted by Catholic scholars. But it is equally true 
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that these errors nowise bear on the infallibility of the Church, 
for the very good reason that the Church does not infallibly 
pronounce on the genuineness of any relic, nor guarantee the 
authenticity of any collection of saints’ biographies, nor of any 
one in particular. It is a misfortune, however, that the taith- 
ful are left to acquire all the knowledge which reaches them 
on this subject from those who insist upon twisting it into an 
argument against our faith. The easy remedy for this evil is 
to present the mature fruits of our own scholars to the read- 
ing classes of our people, who are sure to meet with the poi- 
son, and are therefore entitled to have the antidote provided. 

‘‘The final results of our study,” says Father Grisar, speak- 
ing as a critical historian, ‘‘must be presented to the world, 
to the people. Yes, indeed, to the people; there are not two 
sorts of truth, one for the learned and one for the simple. 
Every one has the same absolute right to the one truth that 
is the common possession of all; the poorest peasant may re- 
joice in the light of this common sun. So-called friends of 
the poor are trying in our times to darken it with mists—let 
it but shine the brighter in the Catholic world, in Church and 
palace and in the poor man’s cottage.” 


II. 


There does not exist, as we have said, any infallible sanc- 
tion for the authenticity of the miraculous accounts that are 
connected with some saints’ names; nor for the genuineness 
of this or that relic. Many such histories are legendary; 
many such relics spurious. In 1900, before an audience over 
which a Papal Nuncio presided, Father Grisar, after reminding 
his hearers, with a pride pardonable in a son of St. Ignatius, 
that the habit he wore was a sufficient pledge of his loyalty 
to faith, said: “For thirty years my studies have made me 
occupy myself with the large number of errors which ‘have 
gradually, during many centuries, slipped into the history and 
the outer life of the Church, and of which some remain to this 
day. Around the lives and the miracles of the saints, around 
their relics and sanctuaries, a number of unauthenticated tra- 
ditions, accounts of miracles, and fables have clustered; some 
of which are beautiful and poetic, while others are simply 
ugly and tasteless. Worse still, want of knowledge and judg- 
ment, and, often, even all sorts of bad passions, have worked 
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together to produce false relics and false shrines and to pre- 
sent them for the worship of the simple people.” 

He added that against such abuses Catholic scholars must 
fight for the sake of truth, the honor of the Church, and the 
interests of holy faith. The Reverend Father enforced his 
statements by citing some illustrations of the extremes to which 
credulity has been carried in past times: ‘‘A village church 
near Genoa produced, and for many years exhibited, the tail 
of the ass on which Christ rode into Jerusalem. The rope 
from which Judas hanged himself, and the pieces of silver for 
which he betrayed our Lord, the saddle of one of the three 
kings, the marble table on which Abraham was about to sac- 
rifice his son, were all kept as relics.” The speaker might have 
continued indefinitely to spin out a catalogue of such imposi- 
tions, some grotesque and others little short of shocking. Nor 
was he singular in the experience he related of having ‘“‘ often 
been ashamed to hear priests and sacristans tell educated peo- 
ple of other religions their traditional ee about the holy 
things of the churches under their care.’ 

We have heard Mr. White refer to some Lives of the 
Saints. The Josaphat legend, he tells us, got into the Lives 
of the Saints—‘ most important of all!’ There are vari- 
ous collections of lives of saints; their historical authority 
in the Church is just what is conceded to them by historical 
criticism, treating them as historical books. Only two vol- 
umes have some quasi-official recognition; but their standing 
falls far short of serving as a guarantee for their historic ac- 
curacy. One is the Breviary, the other the Martyrology. It 
is probably to the latter that Mr. White refers. His statement 
that Pope Sixtus V., by virtue of his infallibility, sanctioned a 
revised list of the saints—the remark sounds amusing to any- 
body who is familiar with the doctrine of infallibility—that this 
list was enforced by successive popes for two hundred and 
fifty years, and finally confirmed by Pope Pius IX., is an ex- 
tremely erroneous and misleading way of expressing the truth 
that these popes approved and authorized the publication of 
the Roman Martjrology. 

Now it will be granted, we suppose, by everybody, that 
Catholic scholars are better guides than is Mr. White concern- 
ing what pronouncements and publications theology holds to 
fall, or not to fall, within the scope of the. infallible’ preroga- ~' 
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tive. And Catholic authorities do not confirm Mr. White on 
this point. Let us hear some of them on the Martyrology 
and, at the same time, on the historic value of the Breviary 
legends: ‘‘ The Breviary,” said Father Grisar, “‘is a trouble to 
the scrupulous, because its lessons contain many details in the 
lives of saints which cannot stand before historical criticism. 
But it would be a great mistake for a priest to take his his- 
tory from the Breviary and to stop there. The Church gives 
us the Breviary as a book of devotion (and a most beautiful 
one it is), not as a work of historic science.” After adding 
that, three hundred years ago, a number of untenable stories 
were thrown out of the Breviary, and that a new revision to- 
day would undoubtedly remove many more, he turns to the 
Martyrology, which Mr. White tells us is guaranteed by infalli- 
ble authority: ‘‘The case of the Martyrology is the same, ex- 
cept that it should cause even less uneasiness than the Brevi- 
ary, since it has less authority. The Martyrology rests on the 
authority of Baronius; it would be to the advantage neither 
of science nor of religion to look upon historical criticism as 
closed by the studies of that great scholar.” 

A still more eminent historical scholar, wearing the same 
robe as Father Grisar, has spoken in similar terms of these 
volumes. His statements on the subject are involved in some 
equally important, and more far-reaching observations on the 
value of traditions ecclesiastical in general. 

As this term includes every matter pertaining to our sub- 
ject, it will be instructive to recall his words. He first care- 
fully sets aside the dogmatic tradition which has for its object 
dogmas revealed by Christ to the Apostles, but not contained 
in the sacred writings. With this kind of tradition, or the 
doctrine that belongs to it, we have no concern here, further 
than to remark that its fidelity is divinely guaranteed. Then 
he proceeds to the sort of traditions which are in question. 
He writes: ‘‘It must be clearly understood that we do not 
admit what are called Catholic Traditions, as if they partici- 
pated in the smallest degree in the character of inerrancy of 
dogmatic tradition, opinions which have been current during a 
notable period of time among a certain number, or even the 
universality, of Catholics with regard to facts which certainly 
do not form part of the deposit of revealed truth, and the 
certainty of which has never been assured by the infallible 
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judgment of the Church.” The breadth of this statement 
might defeat its purpose; so he continues: ‘“ To make this 
observation more practical, we may say at once that it applies 
especially to the Roman Martyrology and to the historical le- 
gends of the Roman Sreviary.” He adds that he purposed 
presenting a work establishing this judgment to a certain 
scientific Congress, when he found that he had been antici- 
pated by a writer in the Roman Jesuit organ, the Civdlta 
Cattolica, who declared that the Martyrology has no dogmatic, 
and no special historica! value. 

Returning to the subject of general tradition, the basis of 
much of the Lives of the Saints, he says: ‘‘I see no serious 
motive for distinguishing from popular traditions those that 
are sometimes designated by the name of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions, because they are mainly current in ecclesiastical circles, 
such as in monasteries, or among the clergy, and even conse- 
crated by liturgical monuments. The clergy and monks of the 
Middle Ages were, as a rule, well provided for in the matter 
of credulity, especially in things concerning the honor of their 
local Church. It might even be shown that they were a little 
more than bold in turning everything to account for the mak- 
ing of facts of ‘this kind, and thus giving birth to apparent 
traditions.” What would not many an American Catholic, 
who, when journeying through Europe, has experienced the 
same humiliating confusion as Father Grisar suffered, have 
given to have been able to hand a copy of Father De Smedt’s 
little work, open at the above page, to the non-Catholic by- 
standers? 

Legendary hagiology has recently been made the subject 
of a book by a scholar who ranks as a specialist or expert in 
‘this branch of hisforical. criticism. He is a member of that 
famous corporation of ecclesiastical scholars known as the 
Bollandists, to whose indefatigable labors the Church owes a 
whole library of stately volumes containing lives of the saints. 
Father Grisar was correct, we feel quite sure, in his belief 
that many Catholics are distressed because they think that 
the Church is responsible for, and obliges them to believe, 
many baseless stories, and that to clear away these errors is 
a duty we owe our brethren. But, while undertaking to re- 
move these stumbling blocks from the path of the faithful. 
one must carefully guard against shocking the faith of the 
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simple, wounding the sensibilities of the pious, or provoking 
the zeal of the ultra-conservative. 

It would be difficult to find a better example of prudence 
and suavity in method, combined with efficacious effort, than 
is to be found in Father Delahaye’s book. Nobody can fail 
to see that his purpose is to render our hagiological literature 
more valuable, more edifying, to set the really worthy biog- 
raphies in a more favorable light, to remove them beyond the 
range of suspicion, by cleansing the gold of its dross. The 
loyalty to truth which he displays in applying to the matter the 
strict methods of historical study, and the frankness with which 
he acknowledges its results, are a reply to the often repeated 
reproach directed towards the Church that she. is afraid to 
face scholarly criticism; and it breaks all the force of such 
arguments as the typical one that we have taken from the 
Warfare of Science with Theology. At the same time, while 
he finds it necessary to deny all historical value to a legend 
or tradition, he does not fail to remind his reader that it may 
still possess a higher value as a lesson of edification and 
spiritual instruction, which, very often, was its sole original 
aim. To give our readers some idea of its contents will help, 
however ‘slightly, towards the end for which the learned 
Jesuit has written and published this useful little book, which 
would be treated very unjustly by whoever would take bulk 
to be the criterion of merit. 


IIT. 


Here a not irrelevant degression may be permitted. If the 
assailants of the Church have taken for granted that she is 
committed to sustaining all that seems to be history in the 
lives of the saints, the genuineness of relics, and the veracity 
of the traditions that have clustered around shrines or other 
monuments dear to popular devotion, their misapprehension 
has been fostered by Catholics themselves. For, scarcely any 
object or story of the above classes but has found its apolo- 
gists who have not hesitated to declare, and prove by argu- 
ments, that seemed to themselves and the outsider to place 
the Church behind their contention, that the Church’s divinely 
guided authority was pledged to the controverted claim. 
Aspersions upon legends have repeatedly been treated as an 
attack on the faith. Not very long ago, for instance, the 
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traditions concerning the apostolic origin of certain sees in the 
South of France—traditions which Father Delahaye does. not 
hesitate to call legendary—were championed with an ardor of 
language, and a promptness in resorting to disciplinary argu- 
ments, that could not have been surpassed if it had been the 
veracity of the Gospels that was at stake. In his synopsis of 
the principal errors of hagiography, the reverend Bollandist 
tanks that of opposing to the solid conclusions of scientific 
research the tradition of the church in which the saint is es- 
pecially honored. 

The causes which have led to this intransigeant attitude 
towards even the most solid and well-grounded criticism 
though numerous, are not hard to specify. We must be con- 
tent to merely indicate two or three of the most conspicuous. 
In the first place, we are bound to submit our reason to 
revelation. The more prompt, docile, and complete our sub- 
mission to faith, the more perfect is our obedience to God. 
It is very easy, and the tendency has always existed, especially 
among untrained minds, to unduly extend this principle, till 
docility and obedience in matters of faith are confused with a 
willingness to accept, without question, anything that claims 
for itself respectful recognition in the. name of religion. The 
mind of the Middle Ages was eminently uncritical, even its 
great theologians and philosophers, says Father Grisar, are in 
no way concerned to examine the old legacy of miraculous 
stories, or any new ones that arose: ‘‘ Their sole care, as a 
rule, is to find some place even for the most absurd stories in 
their system, without any inquiry as to whether these things 
ever really happened.” Pium est credere—it is pious to be- 
lieve—became a guiding maxim of the religious life; and it 
bequeathed to subsequent times not alone a multitude of 
wonderful stories, but a bent of mind that has almost come 
to be considered, in some quarters, an essential feature of the 
truly Catholic soul. 

With the Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation, 
criticism was born. But a condition of warfare arose in which 
Protestantism attacked Catholic principles, not merely abuses. 
The invocation of the saints, belief in relics, and in the con- 
tinued existence of miraculous interventions, were all denied. 
Rationalism and free thought came afterwards to add their forces 
to the attack. This “state of siege’’ gradually developed. in 
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the ranks of Catholicism a suspicion of all criticism. And very . 
reasonably ; for particular instances were never brought forward 
except to prove a general conclusion. The argument always 
was: Here is a case of delusion or fraud in saint-worship. 
Therefore, saint-worship is—from the devil, said the Protestant ; 
an absurd superstition, said the rationalist. The story of how 
this “‘state of siege’’ contributed to exclude legitimate criticism 
from the ground of orthodoxy has been well told by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward.* Here we need merely repeat the summary of the 
fact as it is given by Father Grisar: “ The duty of attacking 
the new principles made Catholics consider it almost a point 
of honor to defend all the outworks of our system, even when 
these outworks not only in no way touch the essence of our 
faith, but even when they are really indefensible. Or, if they 
could in no way be defended, we were loath to make the breach 
ourselves. The same thing happened again at the time of the 
emancipation of philosophy, and of the great Revolution. The 
new ideas drew whole classes of the Catholic world into the 
circle of their shallow, but tempting principles—and so again 
it was natural that those who remained true should cling, not 
only to the Catholic faith, but also to the excesses which 
seemed to belong to it; or, again, that they should not them- 
selves work at demolishing such excesses.” 

But a policy which defends, or palliates religious error, how- 
ever unessential, even though expediency should recommend its 
temporary employment, is not congenial, and cannot be a source 
of unmixed good, to the Catholic Church, the pillar and the 
ground of truth. The Church has suffered from its adoption 
by some of her defenders; and its evil effects are becoming 
more pronounced; while the aspect and conditions of the 
struggle have so materially changed that it is difficult to see 
what good results are secured by it at present. Such was the 
judgment of Pope Leo XIII. With the keenness of vision, 
broad mindedness, and intrepidity which characterized him, he 
called upon Catholic scholars to welcome, and avail themselves 
of, modern critical methods, in order to purge Church history 
of the erroneous elements that only serve to bring our religion 
into disrepute. 

Scholars, however, who have undertaken to carry out his 
instructions, have encountered much strongly fortified prejudice. 
Many have found reason to make a personal application, in a 


* Problems and Persons. (The Rigidity of Rome.) Longmans Green & Co., 1903. 
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literal sense, of the text which says that the enemies of a man 
are those of his own household. There did not exist, in many 
circles, a proper appreciation of the actual situation. As Father 
Grisar has said: “There is still among the pious laity, indeed 
among the: clefgy, too, especially of the Latin races, a 
strong inclination to let the light of science go out in the twi- 
light of the sacristy.” One may, perhaps, attribute to heredi- 
tary Teutonic antipathies, this assignment of pre-eminence to 
the Latins; for the malady may be found in a very well-defined 
form in northern latitudes. There is, too, frequently in evi- 
dence an unworthy, timid apprehensiveness which seems to ask: 
If you let criticism enter, where is it to stop? To a matter 
where it has no legitimate application, ultra-conservatives would 
apply the parable of the wheat and cockle, and advise that 
truth and error be left to flourish together till the judgment day. 

This zeal, too, has—to borrow a phrase from Father Delahaye 
—expressed itself in a very lively fashion. Ina few paragraphs 
of personal apology that he prefixes to his study, he resumes 
his own experiences: “Are you of the opinion that the bio- 
grapher of a saint has not risen to the level of his task, or 
that he did not, profess to write history, you are accused of 
speaking ill] of the saint himself, who, it would seem, is too 
powerful to have permitted himself to be compromised by a 
clumsy panegyrist. Do you happen to express some doubt 
concerning certain marvels related by the biographer without 
proper guarantees, though they may be very suitable to en- 
hance the glory of the saint, you are suspected of want of 
faith. Your procedures are called rationalism in history, just 
as if, in questions of fact, we should not, before everything, 
estimate the worth of the witnesses.” After some lines of 
further protest, he observes, in self-defence, that many readers 
do not guard sufficiently against a vague prejudice which accords 
to the biographer of the saints some superhuman protection 
against error. And elsewhere he repeats, more than once, 
what we have already heard Father De Smedt say, that outside 
the domain of dogma, ecclesiastical traditions cannot withdraw 
themselves from the bar of historical criticism. 

Only a one-sided view of the situation will prompt anybody 
to advocate what may be called the policy of suppression. 
With a rapid increase in the numbers of the reading classes, 
who every day, in social intercourse, in the study-room, the 
lecture-room, the public library, in popular editions of historical, 
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scientific, and philosophic works, even in the current novel and 
the daily newspaper, come in contact sometimes with specific 
information, oftener with an atmosphere that breeds a disin- 
clination to accept the miraculous, except on unimpeachable 
evidence, it has become unwise to increase unnecessarily the 
burden of faith. For better or worse, the pia credulitas of the 
Middle Ages has disappeared almost completely, except among 
those who do not read. Intelligent Catholics are becoming 
more exacting in the matter of evidence, before they believe any- 
thing outside the domain of authoritative doctrine. The actual 
question is, are they to be left to acquire their views from Mr. 
White and his school, or from Father Delahaye and his fellow- 
workers? Father De Smedt gives the historical student an 
advice which contains golden instruction for everybody who, 
either by voice or pen, has to answer or anticipate the inquiries 
of the Catholic laity, on the topics that.occupy this paper. 
After declaring that even when the student finds that a dogma 
defined by the Church may appear to be contradicted by the 
organs of Christian tradition, he must loyally admit the seem- 
ing contradiction, and patiently wait for further light, Father 
De Smedt writes: 

“You may be certain that by this scientific loyalty, pro- 
fessed and practised, you will do far more good to the holy 
cause you wish to defend, than by the petty quibbling of the 
special pleader, or by rash statements. Such methods can 
persuade only persons whom there is no necessity to persuade, or 
the simple and the ignorant, who will be afterwards at the mercy 
of every learned unbeliever they may meet with, and who will 
be able to show them the weakness of the answers that were 
advanced as peremptory.- The result will be that they will 
indignantly and contemptuously detach themselves from guides 
whom they will regard as having consciously deceived them, 
and from a doctrine which they will deem to have been founded 
in falsehood. With one and the same blow, a man will have 
brought contempt on himself and ‘injury on his cause in the 
eyes of true scholars, and he will have given further credit to 
the prejudice, so false and disastrous, of the incompatibility of 
science and faith.” These considerations will, we trust, dispose 
our readers to appreciate the true purport of Father Delahaye’s 
important volume, the gist of which we propose to set before 
them. 








HER LADYSHIP. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A PROVIDENCE, 


for being there was to. see Mary Hyland and 
know how things went with her. For this she 
had left Mount Shandon, in its glory of May, 
} } and her many interests there. Not but what 
London was beautiful too in May, with the glory of new leafage 
exquisite against grimy house-fronts, swung in lovely garlands 
on sooty boughs, against sooty tree-trunks. The grass was 
yet vivid green in the parks and open spaces. Lilac, laburnum, 
white and pink May, in riotous blossom, syringa almost in- 
tolerably sweet. The blackbird singing in suburban roads and 
lanes a song that, put the nightingale to shame. 

She had carriéd Mary away into the park, not to those 
charmed spaces where aristocracy rides and drives, and the 
middle and humbler classes stare and sigh like the Peri with- 
out the gates; but to a lonely place, where the grass stretched 
on either side and a few sooty sheep grazed on the new 
blades. Where they sat under a thorn-tree London was all but 
out of sight. Even the tramps preferred less of a solitude 
while. they selected their doss for the night. 

“It was very good of your Ladyship to spare the time,” 
said Mary in her worshipping voice. 

“You see I promised Mr. Randal that I would look after 
-you. It grieved him to be disappointed at the last about see- 
ing you. You know he had given his last days to you. Then 
there was that horrible hitch about the insurance of the ex- 
hibits. He had to fly at a moment’s notice.” 

“T know. He wrote to tell me so.” 

“‘And were you dreadfully disappointed, Mary?” 

Lady Anne’s voice was tender. She noticed for the first 
time the shoulders that were inclined to stoop and show 
sharp shoulder-blades, the sideways carriage that suggests a 
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weak spine. There were hollows at Mary’s temples and behind 
her pretty ears. Her idealizing eyes looked out of deeper 
shadows than when last they had met. 

“Sure, I knew he had to do your Ladyship’s work.” 

“It was a great disappointment to him. He had so looked 
forward to being with you.” 

As she said it she had a little uneasy qualm of conscience. 
She had been frankly truthful all her life. After all, what 
proof had she of Hugh Randal’s disappointment? He had been 
flurried at the intelligence about the exhibits. ‘“‘ There goes 
my ‘week with Mary,” he had said, “‘ for I must sail Saturday.” 
But, to be sure, he must have been disappointed. He had not 
seen Mary for two months. Was it likely he could leave with- 
out grief the girl he was to marry, for the indefinite months 
during which he would stay in America? Yet he had turned 
almost at once to the question of Lady Anne’s journey. She 
must take the Cedric on the twenty-eighth. He had already 
engaged her state-cabin. He would meet her on landing; if 
possible come down the river withthe customs officers. Any- 
how, she was not to think about anything. His thought for 
her would be the Magic Carpet that should waft her easily 
‘hither and thither as she would. 

“Indeed, he is terribly good to me,” said Mary sweetly. 
‘*No matter how busy he is he’ll contrive to send me a line.” 

Lady Anne’s eyes fell on the ungloved hand lying on Mary’s 
lap. There. was a ring on the third finger, an old ring of 
pearls which went all the way round the circle. Only Hugh 
Randal, in his position, would have chosen such a ring for his en- 
gagement ring. Mary’s fingers moved it absently up and down. 

“It’s got very loose for me,” she said. ‘‘1 think I’ll have 
to be leaving it off or I’ll lose it.” 

““Why did you get it so large?” 

There was a note of alarm in Lady Anne’s voice. 

“Tt is that my fingers are getting thin. When Hugh gave 
it to me it fitted well.” 

“You must get fat again, Mary. I shall take you to-morrow 
to see Dr. Sturgis. Aunt Mary swears by him. I never had 
occasion for doctors myself.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, your Ladyship. I 
never had much flesh.” 

‘‘All the more reason why you should lose none.” 

On the way back from the park she stopped at a jeweller’s 
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shop and bought a guard ring for Mary’s engagement ring. 
She called at Walpole Street and made an appointment with Dr. 
Sturgis for the next day. 

The doctor pronounced Mary delicate, nothing radically 
wrong so far. She was to have fresh air and plenty of it, 
milk, nourishing food, rest—an impossible prescription to many, 
but not to Mary Hyland with Lady Anne Chute behind her. 
Lady Anne would have carried her back to Ireland, but the 
girl’s obvious distaste for the idea made her give it up. Her 
own home was, Lady Anne guessed, not a comfortable one, 
with a stepmother and a second family to fill it to overflowing. 
Mrs. Randal was not yet reconciled to the idea of Mary for a 
daughter-in-law. Weren’t the Randals an old family, although. 
they had come down in the world? And wasn’t Mary sprung 
from the small farmer class, hardly removed from the peasants? 
The more her son’s social advancement grew, the less did she 
feel inclined to such a humble marriage for him. Nothing 
would have induced Mary to face the formidable, soft-spoken, 
sweet-looking Mrs. Randal, who had the obstinacy often pos- 
sessed by such people—above all, without Hugh’s countenance, 
without the countenance of her Ladyship. 

“Then you inust have country air,” Lady Anne said, and’ 
proceeded to discover a Middlesex farmhouse, amid fields from 
which the larks rose in a tangle of songs and soft, palpitating 
bodies. Half a dozen fields shielded it from the last outposts 
of the great town. It was delightfully rustic. The gabled, 
red-roofed house hidden in creepers was three hundred years 
old. In.the sunny garden, with its dial and the box borders, 
aromatic in the sun, one might forget that London lay only a 
few fields away, and presently would devour the quiet and 
peaceful place. Ke 

“You are to lodge here till I come back,” said Lady Anne. 

She liked the farmer’s wife, a motherly looking woman. 
She had inspected the clean, sweet-smelling bedrooms, with 
their snowy beds and bowls of wallflowers and lilac. She had 
been shown the cool, fragrant dairy, with the crocks standing 
on well-scrubbed shelves, full of creamy milk. She-.had par- 
taken of an excellent plain meal, had eaten the brown eggs 
and praised the home-made bread and the golden butter. 

“You are to live here all the summer,” she said to Mary. 


“T can trust Mrs. Weston to look after you. When I come 
back I will take you to the mountains or the sea.” 
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“Ah, your Ladyship!” cried Mary, with a rush of tears 
to her eyes. “You are too good to me, far, far too good.” 

She had pleaded piteously to be allowed still to retain the 
reins of government at South Audley Street, had been so eager 
about it that at last Lady Anne had yielded. 

“You must go only for a little while, and not every day,” 
she said. ‘‘I will talk to Mrs. Weston about it. The pony- 
trap can take you to the station and back again. You are not 
to exhaust yourself.” 

She used artifices to tempt Mary to the lazy life, laying in 
a great stock of novels—when could Mary resist novels ?— 
ordering a prodigal supply of new music and sentimental songs 
for her. There was a piano in Mrs. Wéston’s dim parlor, and 
she had discovered that Mary loved to strum to herself, and 
had a sweet little pipe like a robin’s for the drawing-room 
songs that could move her to tears. 

She exacted from Mrs, Weston a promise that she would 
restrain her boarder from going to town on the very hot days, 
or when she seemed tired and unfit for the journey. 

She had done all that even she could do when she turned 
her back on the Middlesex farmhouse and Mary’s adoring eyes, 
which thanked her like the eyes of a loving dog. 

She ought to have been satisfied with her own conduct. 
Not one woman in ten thousand would have acted as gracious- 
ly and- generously as she had done to a dependant. But she 
was ill at ease. Her misgivings brought her back to say a 
second farewell to Mary when she ought to have been on her 
way to Ireland. 

She found her—it was a Saturday afternoon—in the gar- 
den with the box borders, deep in a novel. Already the sun- 
shiny peace seemed to have brought a color to her cheek. 
Lady Anne remembered how wonderfully she had picked up 
at the Court last summer. She was so responsive; yes, that 
was the word for her, so responsive to everything that was 
done for her. 

The joy rushed to Mary’s face at sight of her, planting 
transitory roses in her cheeks, making of her eyes altar-fires. 

‘I thought I must see you once again, Mary,” Lady Anne 
said, sitting down beside her on the seat cut in the privet 
hedge. The privet just coming into bloom smelt deliciously. 
A foot away was a gray-green bush of Southernwood with its 
homely fragrance. The bees buzzed in the privet; the black 
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retriever that belonged to the Westons lay in the sun on the 
gravel path, his head on a fold of Mary’s gown. 

“I thought I must see you,” Lady Anne went on, “and 
Iam glad I came. I can tell Mr. Randal how pleasant your 
surroundings are and he will be glad.” 

“T’ve written to him all about it. But your Ladyship can 
tell him better.” 

Mrs. Weston came out courtesying and smiling, and set a 
little table for their tea. Lady Anne had captivated her heart 
easily, and the good woman was delighted and bewildered at 
coming in contact with a member of the aristocracy. 

“You find it all very sweet, Mary?” 

“Lovely. Just across the first field there’s a little wood. 
If you’ll believe me, Lady Anne, it’s as blue as the sky with 
blue-bells.” 

“Ah, you will show them to me presently.” 

“The farm’s a very pleasant place,’’ Mary went on, with 
an air of dreamy content. ‘‘ There are little calves and lambs 
and a foal and a donkey that’s the prettiest of any. And the 
fields are full of little pigs rooting about for last year’s acorns. 
I help Mrs. Weston to feed the calves. It’s lovely to feel the 
little rough tongues arene over your hand. I was always 
one for young things.” 

Lady Anne had a revelation. She knew now why she had 
come. She saw as in a vision the home that Mary-should 
have had before now, the child that should have been in her 
arms. If she had never met Hugh Randal the marriage would 
have been done two years ago. Was it she, Anne Chute, that 
was keeping the hearth cold, the husband from the wife, the 
child from the mother? Her interests, to be sure, were not 
her own, not only her own, but other people’s. And yet— 
and yet—ought anything to postpone the building of the 
Temple ? 

She leant to Mary hurriedly. 

“Before I sail, your house is to be put in hands, 


” 


she said. 


“It will be ready for you when the exhibition is over. It is 
to be my gift to you and your husband. In the autumn you 
must take possession of it. You will find it furnished from 
top to bottom, with just the necessary things. You and he 
together will adorn it with the things that come through years 
of happy life together.” 
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“Oh, your Ladyship!” cried Mary overwhelmed. “ But 
perhaps Hugh will not be ready.” 

“He has always been ready. It is my work that has hin- 
dered. He will do it the better for his anchorage of home, 
the home that he will always have to return to with joy.” 

She had a lifting of the heart as she always had in making 
other people happy. What she was doing now was in her 
own mind a reparation, too. Ida had been right with her sharp 
speeches. She ought to have realized sooner. But now every- 
thing was going to be well. Mary would grow strong, and 
the autumn would see those two, who were devoted to her, 
happy in a home of her building. They would rise up and 
call her blessed. Her Ladyship loved the praise of her world. 
And with that lifting of the heart there was no misgiving, no 
doubt that Hugh Randal had always been ready for the hap- 
piness she had ignorantly and selfishly postponed. 

Then there was Mrs. Weston coming along the path, with 
her best china set out on a tray, with tea and cream and but- 
ter and honey that were as fragrant as the flowers-of the 
privet. 

“You have made me so happy,” sighed Mary. 

Lady Anne had made herself happy. For the moment the 
home, the happiness which had yet to be made, were real 
things to her, already achieved. Already her quick mind was 
planning out the house. It was to be a picturesque place, 
which should adorn the little knoll by the lake-side on which 
it would be built. She imagined the rooms and the furniture. 
There was an intelligent man in a big Dublin furniture shop 
whom she could trust to carry out her ideas. The house was 
to have its garden and grounds. She sent a sigh to the im- 
possibility of a box-bordered garden like this, an orchard like 
that over yonder, with pink snow on its little, low, wide- 
spreading boughs. Even she could not wrest such as these 
from time, the only maker of such sweetnesses. At the top 
of the house there should be a wide, airy room, left empty, 
to be furnished in time for a nursery. 

Never had she derived. so much plasure from her own be- 
neficence. It was good, it was good, she thought, to be able 
so to order human destinies. : 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A NEAR THING. 


Lord Dunlaverock was not able, after all, to accompany his 
cousin to America. Business detained him, the business of his 
patent, as he mentioned casually to Colonel Leonard. 

“ Anne will do very well,” he said. ‘I cannot imagine any 
circumstances in which Anne would not be able to take care 
of herself. And Randal will meet her at New York. Randal 
will have everything ready for her.” 

“T had hoped that you would have gone,” Colonel Leonard 
said stiffly. “It seems to me unbecoming that Lady Anne 
Chute should be wandering about America—a country I detest 
—with an old woman and a maid. Her father would not have 
liked it.” 

‘** Anne will be all right,’ Dunlaverock repeated; he said to 
himself that Leonard was an ancient fossil. ‘‘ Anne will be all 
right. -I shall go to fetch her home. My business will be set- 
tled long before that, I] expect.” 

“His business! His business!’’ Colonel Leonard said irate- 
ly, repeating this conversation to his wife. “If Anne- isn’t 
his business she ought to be. A lovely girl like Anne. He 
deserves to lose her for his cold-bloodedness.” 

He came on Anne a day or two later, on the road which 
ran close to Mount Shandon. She was driving herself in her 
neat little dog-cart, and was standing up, watching the work- 
men who were digging out the foundations of the house that 
was to be Hugh Randal’s, while Kitty, enjoying the slack rein, 
nibbled away at the sweet May grass by the side of the road. 

‘‘What, more buflding, Anne?” he said, reining up beside 
ner. ‘What on earch are they doing there?” 

Lady Anne sat down and smiled at him while gathering 
up Kitty’s reins. 

“That is Mr. Randal’s house, Uncle Hugh,” she said. 
“He is to be married in the autumn.” 

“Ah!” The Colonel breathed a quiet, long sigh. He had 
not even known that Hugh Randal was engaged. Ah, that 


-was better, much better! He could endure Hugh Randal, 


the married man, in Mount Shandon drawing-room, where he 
had found it hard to endure Hugh Randal unattached, with 
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his manner that never apologized for his presence there, or 
was conscious of his amazing elevation, Hugh Randal who 
might have passed for anybody, as the Colonel acknowledged 
to himself now in the fullness of his relief. 

“TI had no idea he was going to be married,” he said, 
with a return to his old genial, fatherly manner. For quite a 
long time now there had been a cloud between him and 
Anne. . 

‘‘IT hope he is going to marry some one worthy of him. 
He seems a young man of uncommon ability.” 

“He is. I am glad you do him justice, Uncle Hugh. You 
used not to like him.’”’ Anne, with her terrible frankness, was 
not one to let sleeping dogs lie. ‘‘He is to marry a charm- 
ing creature. Up to this she has had charge of my South 
Audley Street shop.” 

“And you are building them a house ?”’ 

“It is to be my gift to them. I am furnishing it as well.” 

For once the Colonel did not feel Jike chiding Anne for 
her extravagance. It was only later on he remembered to call 
the gift a disproportionate one. Again, in the plenitude of 
his relief, his tongue ran away with him. 

“Your generosity becomes you, my dear Anne,” he said. 
““Mr. Randal is a valuable servant.” 

She would not let the word pass with him. 

‘In the sense that we are all servants,’’ she said. ‘‘ That 
is the universal law, is it not,, Uncle Hugh? We who are in 
high stations must be the servants of God, if we are not to 
_ be the servants of the devil.” 

“Ah, very true, very true.’ 

The Colonel missed the Siena of Lady Anne lifting 
her proud, humble, young face a moment towards the sky. It 
was a mood in which he did not follow Anne. He was more 
accustomed to her in her dominant mood, and he was shy of 
any talk about his Creator, although he was an excellent, 
church-going person. 

A week later Lady Anne was on the ocean, and: making 
something of a stir among her fellow-passengers on the Cedric 
by her presence there. 

She found few to interest her among the saloon passengers - 
on the big boat, but after a day or two, the captain himself 
introduced her to some of the steerage passengers, who had 
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left behind them the sunny, green glens, the encircling moun- 
tains, the kindly neighbors, the peace and innocence and 
safety, for—they knew not what in the cities of America. 
There had been a general agreement among the saloon pas- 
sengers that Lady Anne was proud, which was only to say 
that none of them had interested her. They would not have 
thought her proud if they had seen her in the steerage, where 
the captain listened smiling, while she drew this and that one’s 
simple history from lips not easily unlocked, and rated them 
gently because they had been so ready to go. 

“If you will stay in America,” she said, “do not remain 
in the towns. Push your way out into the country. Make 
homes there. But if you will return, get your priest, or some 
one who is interested in you, to write to me—Lady Anne 
Chute, Mount Shandon, Co. Kerry—and I will help you to 
get home.” 

Her rating had the excellent effect on one emigrant, a 
fair-haired girl whose face bore traces of recent suffering, that 
she broke down, remembering the old mother she had left. 
Her lover had deserted her for a richer girl, and Nannie would 
not stay to meet the pity of some, the amusement of others. 
She would put the ocean between her and Killorglin. But 
after she had broken down, and sobbed and wrestled with 
herself in a corner of the steerage, she met Lady Anne witha 
bright face. 

“Sure I’m done with him,” she said, “clean done with 
him. I’ve only pity for him an’ her. An’ I’d break my heart 
in America thinkin’ 0’ the mother’s little face. Send me home, 
your Ladyship, an’ God bless you, an’ I’ll never wish myself 
out o’ it again as long as I live.” 

So when the other passengers landed, Nannie was left be- 
hind to go back with the Cedric, to bring bewildering joy to 
the mother who had never looked to see her child again. 

Hugh Randal came down to meet the boat with a com- 
pany of newspaper men who had come to interview somebody 
or other on board. The fame of Lady Anne and her philan- 
thropy had preceded her to America, and some of the news- 
paper men were very anxious to learn how she liked her first 
' trip across the Atlantic, what were her impressions of Sandy 
Hook, whether she was to be entertained by the Four Hun- 
dred, what gowns she had brought with her, how long she 
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intended to stay, her views on Woman Suffrage and the 
-Divorce Question, and so on. 

If she had been alone she would have had to lock herself 
in her state-room till the moment came for her to land. As 
it was, she had no difficulty, for Hugh Randal got rid of the 
lean, clean-shaven men with the notebooks, easily and pleas- 
antly. 

“‘Her Ladyship is tired now,” he said. “I am her secre- 
tary. We shall be for a few days at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and I shall be free from 12 noon to I, to answer all ques- 
tions.” 

This business-like way appealed to the press-men, to whom 
evasion would have been but an incentive, and they left Lady 
Anne in peace to enjoy her first sight of New York with its 
irregular buildings silhouetted against a brilliant sky. 

Hie made everything easy for the travelers. Sutcliffe had 
been ill all the way and would have been unequal to dealing 
with the luggage, even if she had not been unfamiliar with 
American ways. Miss ’Stasia was a little tired and bewildered 
by the new experience. Only her Ladyship, with all her zest 
for adventure still unslaked in her, watched with bright, inter- 
ested eyes the scene of bustle and flurry into which they ar- 
rived. 

Her only protest was against the too great luxury of every- 
thing. From the Cedric to the Waldorf-Astoria was a step 
from a floating palace to one tethered to earth. 

‘IT thought you had better rest a day or two before going 
on,” Hugh Randal said, when they were being driven to the 
hotel. ' 

“I have done nothing but rest since I left.” Lady Anne 
laughed. ‘‘But I shall stay a day or two to see the sights of 
New York. Cousin Anastasia loves shops. I believe you have 
some beautiful ones here.” 

As she was ushered into her silk-lined sitting-room at the 
hotel, which was like a bonbonniére, she turned to Hugh Ran- 
dal with a delighted air. 

“Violets,” she said. 

Yess she had smelt violets. The room was full of them, in 
pots and vases and bowls and baskets. They brought some- 
thing clean and sweet and of the earth into the over-luxurious 
room. 

VOL, LXXXII,—32 
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“Is it the management?” she asked delightedly, inhaling 
the scent with delicate nostrils. ‘“ How very charming of them!”. 

He smiled deprecatingly at her, his hand touching the door- 
handle. 

“It was not the management this time,” he said. ‘It was 
—I thought you would like some flowers.”’. 

“How good of you!” She did not reproach him for the 
extravagance of his reception of her, though she felt that it 
must have cost him a great deal of money. ‘“‘I love them. 
But—are you going? I am quite prepared after lunch to take 
a walk down Broadway.” 

“‘T shall be ready to attend on you, Lady Anne; but—I 
am staying at a little place some blocks away. I shall be back 
by the time you have finished lunch.” 

You will lunch with us!” 

He was persuaded to sit to the luxurious lunch. For the 
next few days his escort of her Ladyship was no sinecure. 
She insisted on seeing everything that was to be seen. Not 
fashionable New York alone, but the Bowery, the poor parts 
of the town, Coney Island and the haunts beloved of trippers, 
Tammany Hall;—her appetite grew by what it fed on. Away 
from her environment she seemed to forget that she was Lady 
Anne Chute, who had been supposed to be hemmed in from 
childhood by restrictions proper to her state. A certain wild- 
ness came out in her which was new and delightful.. Her 
energy was insatiable. While Miss ’Stasia, with Sutcliffe in at- 
tendance, gazed in at the plate-glass windows of the splendid 
shops, her Ladyship was exploring even the purlieus of New 
York, places in which the companionship of a couple of burly 
policemen in plain clothes was a desirable thing. 

She would have her way about such expeditions, yet once 
or twice, when Hugh Randal was firm in refusing, she yielded 
to him with a bewitching sweetness. 

“You ought to pack me straight home,’ 


she said on one 


of those occasions, when she had had her own way and was 
aware of the frown that made a furrow between her faithful 
guardian’s eyebrows. 

“Never mind,” he said. ‘‘ We are going on to Washington 
to-morrow. You won’t want to repeat this? One American 
slum is much the same as another, unless one gets to China- 
town.” 
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“I will obey you implicitly for the future,” she said, with 
an enchanting humility. 

This was a new Anne. The old Anne had been many 
things, but she had not been wayward, perverse, wild, sweet, 
appealing. The old Anne’s lovers would not. have known her 
under this aspect; but perhaps it would not have existed for 
them. Since she kept it for Hugh Randal there was none to 
wonder about it. 

“T am glad to hear it,” he said, trying to look severe but 
failing hopelessly. “If I had only known—” 

“You would have left me at home?” 

“I believe I should, or at least I should not have been so 
ready to accept your guardianship. If there was to be much 
more of it I should cable to Lord Dunlaverock.” 

“To come and take care of me?” 

They were down by the riverside, amid a wilderness of 
wharves and docks and basins, and had taken refuge from a 
sudden sharp shower under the open lower story of a tall 
building. Scurrying into it, under cover of an umbrella, with 
which he was trying to protect Lady Anne, Randal had not 
noticed that far up on the outside of the building swung a 
great crane; perhaps he was bewildered, too, by Lady Anne, 
who had snatched at his hand and run like a child, laughing 
and sparkling, with the wet sweetness of the rain on her hair 
and cheeks. 

As she spoke she stepped out of the building. 

“There is a rift in the clouds,’’ she. said. ‘‘The rain is 
leaving off; I think we may go.” 

At the moment there was a rattle of chains, a creaking of 
machinery. Something fell from above with a tremendous im- 
petus. He was only just in time. He had caught her in his 
arms and dragged her against the wall of their shelter. For 
the moment he did not relinquish his hold. For a moment she 
clung to him. 

‘“My God!” he said in a low voice. ‘‘My God!” 

“Yes”; she said, withdrawing herself from his arm, and 
smiling unsteadily, ‘“‘it was a narrow thing, wasn’t it?” The 
crane was swinging now almost level with their heads. ‘‘Com- 
ing down like that it would have just caught me; look at the 
hook! What do you suppose it weighs? [I shouldn’t have had 
much chance.” 
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“Hush!” he said roughly. ‘I wish I had the man who 
let it down like that!”” His hands worked. ‘I feel like kill- 
ing him.” 

“Never mind,” she said soothingly. “He couldn’t have 
known there was anybody beneath. I dare say he never meant 
to let it out so fast. Why, how pale you are!” She noticed 
with some wonder that he was trembling. “Let us go. I 
shan’t ask you to take me to the docks again.” 

His color did not come back. When they had found a 
hackney coach and were driving to the hotel she tried to make 
him forget the fright she had given him. But by this time in 
the reaction from his fear he was angry—angry with her. 

‘‘T shall be wiser for the future,” he said. ‘‘I was a weak 
fool to yield to you, Lady Anne. You have been in danger 
through my fault and the fault of your own wilfulness. If one 
hair of your precious head had been hurt—” 

He stopped as though he could not go on. The situations 
were reversed. It was he who spoke with authority; she who 
was humble and submissive. He could not long resist her. 
His anger passed away. He had spoken to her coldly, but the 
coldness had melted to sudden tenderness. 

‘*I shall never forget that you saved my life,” she said 
softly. 

‘‘I want to forget it,” he answered grimly. ‘‘ Saved your 
life! Why, I put it in danger. To draw you back was noth- 
ing; anybody would have done that.” 

She did not press -the point. She could look from the man’s 
side of it and hate the heroics of talk about saving life. Still 
he had saved hers. Her indebtedness was none the less great 
because they were not going to talk about it. 

‘‘Dear me!” said Miss Anastasia to herself that evening, as 
she watched Anne sitting at the Scheidmayer grand, singing 
over to herself ‘‘Come live with me and be my Love.” Anne 
was no great performer, but, as her governesses had found out 
long ago, what she liked she learned, and she did no injustice 
to the delightful music and words, ‘“‘ Dear me, what has hap- 
pened to Anne? If it was not Anne, I should say she was a 
girl in love.” ; 

But then Miss Anastasia was given to sentimental fancies. 


* (TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















ON THE MASSACRES IN TURKEY. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


I. 


How long, O slumbering conscience of the world, 
Wrapt in thy dreams of empire and of gold, 
How long shall this dread tale of blood be told, 

While all the banners of thy wrath are furl’d? 

How long to heaven shall the cry be hurl’d 
Of slaughtered babes—the firstlings of the fold— 
With nameless shames and terrors manifold, 

And smoke of cot and temple upward curl’d? 

Has greed of gain and power thus shackled thee, 
Conscience of man, vain of thy free control, 

And boastful of the centuries’ starward flight? 

What shall the judgment of the Lord God be 

When he shall charge thee with thy brother’s soul— 
Shalt thou be number’d on the left or right? 


II. 


O, strange, gray world, O, world half soul, half brute! 
World with the prayer of sainthood on thy tongue! 
World where the song of angels has been sung— 

Yet mute, dumb world, with all the demons mute ! 

Loud-voiced enough thy boastings vain to suit: 
Loud-voiced enough when Glory’s chimes are rung, 
When Fame’s abroad, and victor-flags are flung— 

These are thy blossoms and thy chosen fruit. 

Yet, think’st thou not, gray world, with all thy power, 
With all thy trumpetings of old pretence, 
That thou to Mercy owest—-a moment’s span? 

I tell thee that thou yet shalt see the hour: 

An hour of dread; an hour of recompense ; 
And that stern hour shall know the rights of Man! 
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THE RESTORATION OF PLAIN-CHANT. 


BY EDMUND G. HURLEY. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


# NOW come to the most difficult part of the sub- 
ject, the interpretation of chant. We may pos- 
sess fine books, correct notation, and singers 
with good voices; but, if there be no way of 
finding out how to sing chant, we might just as 
well abandon it entirely. In chant there are, as every one 
knows, both music and words. Which of these is of the greater 
importance? Two rules have been given for our guidance, 
and to these we have tried to be faithful: “Sing-as you 
speak” and “ The text is the Master; the notes the Servant.” 
In Plain-Chant we employ the Latin language. Every scholar 
will agree that two things must be reckoned with in pronounc- 
ing Latin; vza, accent and quantity. Quantity means essen- 
tially guantity of time consumed in pronouncing the syllable; so 
that, if there is a note to a syllable, there must be long and 
short notes to correspond to the long and short quantities of 
the syllables. Solesmes tells us: “The notes of a Plain-Chant 
motif do not vary in duration.” “The shapes of notes have 
nothing to do with their duration; neither the diamond shaped 
note nor the so-called ornamental notes indicate a shorter 
duration.” “All notes of Plain-Chant are approximately of 
equal value”’ (Birkle). 

“The text must be sung very evenly, the accented syllables 
being distinguished from the unaccented syllables by the sim- 
ple stress of the voice and not by their length” (Holly). 

“ Dans le Plain-Chant les notes n’y sont pas toutes égales 
entre elles. Au contraire, elles ont une grande varitté de valeur, 
d’apres l’importance qu’elles ont dans la structure mélodique, 
la place qu’elles occupent dans la figure neumatique ou le réle 
qu’elles remplissent dans la diction du texte” (Dom Kienle). 

‘Les notes simples, comme nous |’avons dit plus haut, ont 
une forme invariable. De ce que cette note a toujours la 
méme forme, il ne faut pas en conclure qu'elle doit toujours 
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avoir la méme valeur. La valeur de la note simple est au 
contraire ¢rés variable”? (Dom Pothier). 

The last named writer adds that the value of the notes is 
determined by the correct reading of the Latin text, for which 
he has given rules in the previous chapter. 

Which of these rules is correct, the rule of Birkle or of 
Kienle, of Holly or of Dom Pothier? It is manifestly impos- 
sible to sing a syllabic chant in notes of the same length, and 
still keep to a correct pronunciation of the text. If we are to 
observe quantity, we must have longer and shorter syllables, 
and therefore longer and shorter notes. Any one wishing to 
test the truth of these remarks may take a metronome set at, say, 
136 or faster, and recite in monotone the Pater Noster or the 
Credo, making the syllables conform exactly to the ticking of 
the instrument; and if he be satisfied that he ‘has given a deliv- 
ery of the text correct in all particulars—linguistically, devotion- 
ally, and musically—he will of course accept the Solesmes dictum 
“all notes are of the same length,” and if he be not so satis- 
fied he will certainly reject that dictum. 

After all, this rule of “all notes are the same length” is 
the result of a misapprehension of a rule of Plain-Chant that 
“the shape of a note does not necessarily determine its length.” 
Between this rule and the other there is a vast difference. 

In the treatment of neums, for example, we are told that 
the first note is always accented, in other words, that the 
shape of the note groups determines the accentuation of the 
melody. Let us take one of the simplest chants in which ne- 
ums occur: 





d ——_——-drd dt,dd || 
Deus in adjutorium meum intende 


This chant is practically a monotone with two notes added, 
one above and one below the reciting note. The purpose of 
these added notes is to give a peculiar emphasis to the sylla- 
bles to which they are set, and to convert the monotone into 
a melody. They serve, therefore, two distinct purposes. It is 
a well-known rule in music that the introduction of any sound 
foreign to the scale in which we are performing, denotes a 
special purpose; that is to say, its office is to give a special 
melodic or harmonic coloring to the passage. Such a sound is 
called chromatic, and it must be accented, even though it occur 
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on an unaccented beat of the measure. In the above example 
the notes re and ti are introduced into the monotone in order to 
convert the monotone into a melody. Therefore, they must be 
accented. It follows that the neum dr on adjuéorium must be 
accented on the second note, re, and that in in¢ende ¢, d must 
be accented on the first t,. 

There is a musical reason for this manner of accenting the 
passage; and that is, the law of the natural progression of 
sounds, which is older than chant, and to the observance of 
which are due the different effects produced by major and 
minor modes and the character which belongs to each of the 
Gregorian modes. If we are to adhere to the mechanical rule 
of accenting the first note of each neum, especially in chants 
which are composed principally of them, we will violate this 
natural musical law, and consequently destroy the character of 
the modes and the melodies themselves. 

With regard to neums themselves, as I said in the earlier 
part of this paper, they were not conceived as being made up 
of separate notes, but were regarded as twists and turns on 
one note. These musical figures were gradually incorporated 
into the melodies; for we know that the earlier chants were 
comparatively frée from them, and that in course of time their 
use became an abuse. 

Some instances may illustrate the growth of the neum. 
Moore’s melodies, as written, are simple tunes; but, as sung 
by many an Irishman, they are very different. The singer in- 
troduces twists here, turns there, and tremolos at another place. 
All of us have often heard them. What are these additional 
twists and turns but neums? It is more than likely that ne- 
ums in Plain-Chant had their origin in a similar manner. In 
confirmation of this tiew, let us review, for example, Webbe’s 
Tantum Ergo in F, both as it appears in the original and in 
its transformed shape in the Liber Usualis. (The original is 
the upper line.) 


drmd rm f-m ls f m m rd d- 
d r rm rdj|rms sf m Le or om mrdd 


Tantumer-g0 Sa-cra-mentum ve-ne-re-mur cer- nut 
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ss md rm fm sml1_ s |fmr-dd- 
ss mrd rms sf m | 1s sf m{|mr dd 


prestet fi-des supplementum sensu-um de - fec - tu-t 





The accentuation of the first notes of the neum, as they 
occur in this tune, would give us, in the first measure, two 
false musical accents; in the second, one; in the third, one; in 
the sixth, one; in the ninth, one; in the tenth, one; and the last 
two bars. would be altogether wrong. 

In Dom Pothier’s work, Les Melodies Gregoriénnes, chapter 
xii, page 163, we read: ‘“‘Plures chorde sonant dum una 
nota profertur.’ Pour eux, le podatus est une note, la clivis 
une note, le torculus, le porrectus chacun une note.” 

As each of these neums consists of two or three notes, what 
are we to understand by these directions? It is contrary to com- 
mon sense to tell us-to sing two or three notes as one note. Let 
us, however, make a comparison with modern music. In teaching 
modern music the quarter note, or crotchet, is generally re- 
garded as the unit; thus we say that a half note, or minim, 
is two beats in length, etc., etc. The value of the smaller notes 
is estimated with reference to the quarter note or crotchet. If 
an instruction book on modern music directed us to sing two 
eighth notes as one note, four sixteenths as one note, the direc- 
tion would not be very explicit; but it would be quite as ex- 
plicit as these directions given for singing ‘Gregorian notes: 
“All the same length”; ‘“ Approximately the same length” ; 
“Do not differ in value”; ‘‘ Differ greatly in value”; ‘ Their 
value is very variable.” The only conclusion which we could 
draw, would be that we must sing the two eighths or four six- 
teenths in the time required for one note, and that is the quar- 
ter note. In like manner we may interpret the directions for 
singing the neums, ‘‘the podatus is one note,’ etc., to mean 
that each neum should take approximately the time required 
for a single note appropriate to the syllable to which it is set. 

Why were the neums given such fanciful names if they were 
not supposed to supply mental pictures, and help the singer to 
remember how they were to be sung? 

Take the ¢orculus (the wine-press), for instance, three notes, 
the middle one higher than the two extremes; the higher mid- 
dle note representing the screw and the side notes the bearings. 
Do we not apply power to the screw, and should we not accent 
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the middle note and leave the first unaccented? The forrectus ! 
Why the heavy oblique line made by dragging the pen along 
the paper, if not to show that the porrectus should be “drawn 
out,” or sung slower, as its name implies? The scandicus and 
the climacus remind us of climbing upstairs and of running 
down; we naturally rest when we get to the top and come 
down faster than we went up. What is more natural than that 
we should rest upon the last note of the scandicus and on the 
first note of the climacus? If one would sing, for example, the 
Alleluia, “‘Tu es Sacerdos,” page 589, and Alleluia ‘“ Hic est,” 
593, Liber Usualis, first making the notes equal in length and 
accenting the first note of each neum, and would afterwards 
sing them in the manner I have indicated above, he would 
easily see which is the better method for expressing the sense 
and beauty of the melodies. 

I will now endeavor to show why the slavish adherence to 
this rule of accenting the first note of each neum may destroy 
the tonality of the mode, and consequently the chant itself. 

Gregorian music has eight scales, each of which is different 
from the others. The sounds of these scales are used in a cer- 
tain definite manner called the mode. The words scale, mode, 
tone, and key, stem to be inextricably mixed up in the minds 
of many Gregorian authorities: ‘“ A mode is a scale”; ‘The 
position of the semi-tones is not the only thing which dis- 
tinguishes one ¢one from another”; “A melody in the scale of 
ve differs peculiarly from one in the ey of mi, fa, etc.” 





The scales can be readily understood by referring to the 
above diagram, on which the marks for the hours represent 
semi-tones. The notes ¢¢ and do, and mz and fa, are a semi- 
tone apart; all the others, a whole tone. If we take do for 
our starting point, we have the notes used in the major mode, 
and if we make /a our starting point, we have the notes of 
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the minor mode. Each of the Gregorian scales is formed by 
taking a different note for a starting point. If one wishes to 
compose music in the major mode, he must fulfil certain condi- 
tions. He must compose in accordance with the natural habits of 
the tones of the scale, t.e., the first, third, and fifth of the scale 
must be made the principal sounds of the piece. Neither of 
these sounds necessarily implies progression; that is to say, we 
may ascend or descend from them with equal ease. With the 
other sounds of the scale the case is quite different. The sec- 
ond, fourth, and sixth of the scale have an unmistakable tendency 
to fall to the first, third, and fifth respectively, and the seventh 
has a like tendency to rise to the eighth. This tendency of 
the seventh to rise is so marked that it is called the /eading note. 
In composing rising passages the first, third, and fifth notes 
will be. prominent notes, and therefore more likely to be ac- 
cented; while in descending passages the second, fourth, and 
sixth will be accented on account of their falling tendency, 
which is more clearly brought out by accentuation. 

These rules apply more particularly to melodies composed 
in steps, of which the Tantum ergo (Webbe’s in F, before 
mentioned) is a good example. It will be noticed how r, f, 
and | fall to d, m, and s; and how, in doing so, they take 
the accent.. There are nine skips in the tune, of which six are 
in the tonic chord. It will be noticed, also, how the false 
musical accents are made in the “ Plain-Chant” version if we 
accent the first note of the neums. To make this matter still 
more clear I cite the following old melody; composed in steps 
and skips: 


FINE 











When a melody is composed, wholly or in part, in skips, 
such skips are made by taking the sounds of the chords of the 
mode. The chords of the major mode are the tonic chord, 
d, m, s; the dominant chord, s, t, r; and the sub-dominant 
chord, f, 1, d; all major chords. The single line under the 
notes marks those which belong to the tonic chord in skips, 
and the dotted line those which belong to the same chord in 
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steps. In the same manner the double lines show those notes 
belonging to the sub-dominant chord, and the triple lines those 
belonging to the dominant chord. 
I will now change the accentuation by placing the bars in 
a different manner: 
FINE 
| sd’sm | drmf]|Irts | sd’sm | fsls | d’t d’-|| 
D.C. 
| d’m’d’m’ | r’t sd’ | tlsm|dm’d’m’|r'tsd’| tls-|| 


Is it the same melody? Certainly not; the accentuation is 
changed and the melody is destroyed. 

The sounds of the Gregorian scales also have their ‘peculiar 
habits, and if, in singing Gregorian music, we disregard these 
habits we destroy the chant. It must be distinctly understood 
that melody existed before mode, just as language existed be- 
fore grammar. As grammar is only the usage of a language 
reduced to law, so is mode the codification of the habits of 
musical sounds under certain conditions. 

If we examine the melodies of the first mode, for example, 
we find that its scale is from ve to ve; with an occasional de- 
scent to do below the lower ve and an ascent to mi above the 
higher ve. A chromatic ¢a is sometimes used; thus we have 
three sounds outside the scale, evidently used for a particular 
purpose and which, therefore, should be accented. The chord- 
skips for the lower part of the scale are in the minor chord, 
re, fa, la; the falling notes will, therefore, be mi, sol, and ta; 
ti keeping its rising habit. The chord-skips for the upper part 
of the scale are in the major chord, fa, la, do; and the fall- 
ing notes are sol, ta, and re. The chord notes have the pre- 
ference for accent in‘ ascending passages, and the falling notes 
in descending passages. The habits of the sounds in the third 
mode are very much the same as in the modern major scale, 
because its principal chord is mz, sol, do, which is an inversion 
of the tonic chord in the major mode. Its final mz has a fall- 
ing note fa and a rising note ve depending upon it, and it is 
to this that it owes its peculiarity. 

I might continue with an analysis of each of the other 
modes, but enough has been said to show the great importance 
of this subject. We see now how it is that a melody written 
in one ‘mode will be totally unlike a melody written in an- 
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other mode, and yet we find in the Liber Usualis numerous 
instances in which these rules of the mode are utterly ignored. 
As instances of this kind I refer to the Alleluia of the seventh 
Sunday after Pentecost, page 514. It is marked in the first 
mode. The tonality of the versicle is of the ¢hird mode, and 
not the first. The Alleluia “ Adducentur,” page 659, is marked 
in the third mode; its compass is that of the first and second, 
and its tonality is of the first mode. If we compare the mu- 
sic of the two concluding syllables, and their jubilus of thirty- 
five notes, with that of the two concluding syllables of the 
gradual Timete Dominum, page 1,022, we find that, with the 
exception of the omission of four notes of the jubilus of the 
latter, they are identical, though one is in the third, and the 
other in the first mode! The Alleluia Fac mos, 430, is 
marked in the eighth mode; its dominant is so/, the dominant 
of the eighth mode is do. The piece is in the modern major 
mode, with an eighth mode ending. The Alleluia De quacum- 
que, in the first mode on page 430, has the tonality of the 
fourth mode, with a first mode termination. 

-In the Solesmes School the mode does not seem to be of 
very great importance. Birkle says: ‘‘The matter which we 
have so far considered is not Plain-Chant. Modes, scales, in- 
tervals are dead matters.” Perhaps they are, and as long as 
they remain dead matters, chant itself will remain dead, and 
every effort to revivify it will be futile. 

If the observance of the rules of tonality are of such great 
importance in the singing of chant, they are of vastly greater 
importance in accompanying it. 

The accompaniment of chant consists of chords which are 
added to the melody, and which are played upon the organ 
while the chant is being sung. When these chords are prop- 
erly chosen, the chant and the harmony added to it blend into 
a beautiful and artistic whole; when, on the other hand, they 
are not properly chosen, we have a lame, halting, hodge-podge 
with “neither head nor tail,” as repugnant to the layman as 
to the trained’ musician. 

The principles of accompaniment are snot difficult to under- 
stand. Every note in a given melody may be made part of 
some chord. We saw in the previous pages that the major 
scale contains three major chords. These three major chords 
contain all the notes of the scale. In the scale we also find 
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three minor-chords, one on the second, one on the third, and 
one on the sixth. This latter chord is the chord of the rela- 
tive minor, and those on the second and third are the chords 
of its sub-dominant and dominant respectively. If we enter 
the region of dissonance, we meet the chord of the imperfect 
fifth on the seventh of the scale, and the chords of the domi- 
nant seventh, ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth, We meet these 
dissonant chords also in the minor mode, besides some others 
which it is not necessary to mention here. All these chords 
are susceptible of inversion; the chords of three notes having 
two, and the chords of four or more notes having three inver- 
sions. 

To show the enormous amount of harmonic material we 
have here, we will take the note so/ and follow it through its 
various harmonic combinations: 


p 
m’ r’ m’. 7’ f° 
d’d’ tt t- €-¢+¢ 
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mm Pie Wat es 
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Se a a ad > ain ai 
Tonic Dominant Dominant Dominant 7th 
Chord Chord Minor Chord 


We do not include the chords of the ninth, eleventh, and 
thirteenth. We might tabulate the combinations of all the 
other notes of the scale, but it would take up too much space. 

Sounds combined into chords have habits which are much 
more imperative than the habits of single sounds. Chords 
whose roots are a fifth apart, will combine in all three motions, 
direct, contrary, and oblique; chords whose roots are a third 
apart, will combine in contrary and oblique only; and chords 
whose roots are a second apart, will combine in contrary motion 
only. (In direct motion the parts move in a similar manner; in 
oblique motion some of the parts move while-others stand still; 
and in contrary motion the parts move. in contrary directions.) 
Dissonant chords and common chords in their second inversion 
must be quitted in a certain manner, and therefore their use is 
restricted. 

These affinities between chords exist, of course, also in the 
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Gregorian modes. .To accompany chant properly we must be 
acquainted with the harmonic combinations of every note in the 
mode and, moreover, we must choose our harmony in such a 
manner as to bring out the peculiarities of the mode into 
stronger relief than if we sung the chant without accompani- 
ment. We may harmonize every note of the chant, or we may 
harmonize only the salient notes, treating the other notes as 
passing notes, although they may make new chords. 

I will analyse the first mode. Its compassis from D to D. 
It is an authentic mode; therefore its principal chord will be 
the chord on its final, the minor chord of D. This chord will 
be the principal chord for the harmonization of the portions of 
melody which are included in its compass. We have seen that 
the upper phrases of the mode are in the fifth fa do; the sec- 
ond principal chord of the mode is, therefore, the major chord 
of F. Our secondary chords will be: first, the chord of A 
minor, the chord of the dominant of the mode; second, the 
chord of B flat, the sub-dominant of F to be used when the ¢ 
is flatted; third, the chord of C, which is dominant to F; and 
fourth, the chord of G major, to be used in the accompaniment 
of ti when it is natural. We may also use the chord of G 
minor, the relative minor to B flat, though this is not neces- 
sary. I will now tabulate the harmonic combinations of the 
various sounds which are used in the first mode : 





D is found in the chords of D minor, G major and minor, 

and B fiat. 8 
E “ oe +6 86 *s eC major and A minor. 
Fc 4 “ ‘‘ F major, D minor, and B flat. | 5 
G “ “6 ‘* G major and minor and C major. te 
A“ 6 6 “ ‘“‘ F major, A and D minor. Z 
B 6 ea “ “* G major. F 
Cc * “6 6 8b se oe F, . and A minor. 


I might, in the same manner, give examples of the har- 
monization of the other modes, but I think enough has been 
said to prove to any fair-minded person that the progressions 
of the melody itself, and not the arbitrary shapes given to the 
groups of notes which form it, should govern its accentuation. 

These then are the theories upon which the restoration of 
Plain-Chant will be based, and by a Restoration of Plain-Chant 
I do not mean a “restoration” which has for its object merely 
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the singing of the Requiem Mass or the Offices of Holy Week 
by a choir picked up for the occasion, or even the singing of 
the responses by a few boys, forming what is sometimes called 
by courtesy a “‘Sanctuary Choir”; I mean a real restoration, 
which has for its object singing in Plain-Chant the music of 
the entire Mass and Vespers, both proper and common, on 
every Sunday and holyday in the year, and also that of any 
other liturgical offices which may occur, by a choir of men 
and boys, attired in surplice and cassock, occupying their pro- 
per places in the choir (and not in the organ loft), and taking 
their proper part in all the ceremonies. 

The writer has been told that “his theories are all very 
well; but will they stand against those of men who have made 
Plain-Chant a life-long study?” The reply is that these theo- 
ries are the theories of one who has made a life-long study 
of Plain-Chant, and who, moreover, has proved their correct- 
ness by the success which has attended their adoption. They 
are theories founded upon melodic and harmonic truths. These 
are as old as the world, and are destined to last forever; for, 
as far as has been revealed to us, music is the only one of 
the arts which is to have a place in the world to come. They 
are theories of success, not of failure or of experiment, and 
we may safely say that all failures which have attended the 
many attempts at restoring Gregorian chant may be traced to 
the fact that these theories have been generally ignored. 

Years before Dom Pothier published his work on the Gre- 
gorian melodies, and before the Ratisbon revival was thought 
of, it was my privilege to be entrusted with the task of form- 
ing a Gregorian choir, such as I have mentioned, in the Church 
of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City, under the prefecture 
of Rev. Alfred Yotng, who was a learned and enthusiastic 
Gregorianist. This choir has now been in existence over a 
third of a century. It has proved by its success that the theo- 
ries advanced here are true, and it has, I think, fully answered 
all the objections which have, from time to time, been brought 
against Plain-Chant. “Good enough for Requiems and for 
Advent and Lent?” some have asked. It certainly is, and 
grand enough and glorious enough for the celebration of the 
Christmas and Easter festivals and all the other great func- 
tions of the ecclesiastical year. ‘‘ Drive the people out of 
Church!” others -have prophesied. Come and see the crowds 
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at High Mass on any Sunday in the year. ‘‘The people will 
not listen to it!” is another prophecy. We leave the answer 
to any one who has assisted at our services and who has a 
spark of correct musical or zsthetic taste. 

Organists and choirmasters and musicians generally, from 
all over the country, seem to make it a point to visit the 
Church during their vacation, and, what is still more impor- 
tant, they come year after year. Cardinals, archbishops, bish- 
ops, and priests from all parts of the world have given their 
approbation and expressed their pleasure at what they have 
seen and heard. Among them may be mentioned Cardinal 
McCloskey, Cardinal Satolli, the Apostolic Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Martinelli, Archbishop Falconio, Archbishop Agius, and 
almost all the archbishops and bishops of this country. 

Cardinal Satolli, in speaking of the ‘‘ Motu Proprio,” said 
of St. Paul’s Church: “It is the only Church in the United 
States where nothing will have to be changed.” 

Archbishop Falconio said: “It is the only Church in the 
United States where everything is done in exact accordance with 
the wishes of the Holy Father.” 

Archbishop Agius, after one of the services at which he 
was present, took occasion to go into the choir-room to ex- 
press his approbation and to thank the choir for the great 
and excellent work they were doing for the honor and glory 
of God and of the Church. 

A few words concerning the organization and work of this 
choir may not be out of place. The choir was organized in 
1871 and its work was commenced under the special blessing 
of his Holiness, Pope Pius IX., and of his Grace, the Most 
Rev. John McCloskey, Archbishop of New York, and it has 
gone on without any interruption ever since. The chant-books 
selected for the use of the choir were those published in Mon- 
treal, which were also the official books of the Diocese of New 
York, being used in the Provincial Seminary at Troy, and their 
use has been continued ever since. After the publication of 
the Ratisbon book our retention of the Montreal editions sub- 
jected us to many a good-natured criticism from the adherents 
of the Ratisbon, most of whom, by the way, are now just as 
enthusiastic for the Solesmes as they were then for the Ratisbon. 

The choir consists of about seventy-five young men and 


boys. They sing the proper and ordinary of the Mass on 
VOL. LXXXII.— 33 
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every Sunday and holyday in the year in / lain. Chant exclu- 
sively ; the proper Vespers, with all commemorations, and 
Compline on the Wednesdays of Lent. They are able to sing, 
if necessary, the entire proper and ordinary of the Mass and 
the entire proper Vespers in Plain-Chant at first sight in the 
Church, without any rehearsal whatever, and they could take 
entire charge of the music for any or all the ceremonies in the 
Pontificale, provided time was given to prepare copies of, the 
music. 
The boys, for the most. part, are from the public schools, 
and their rehearsals take place after school hours—a serious 
handicap, as they are generally tired after their school work. 
The men are mostly young men of the parish, quite a large 
percentage of them having been boys in the choir. Their re- 
hearsals take place in the evening, after their day’s work is 
done. No salary whatever is paid to either boys or men. 

The parish is not an ideal one, as far as the worldly pros- 
perity of its inhabitants is concerned, nor is the location par- 
ticularly conducive to the development of good voices. There 
is an elevated railroad station at the corner, for the Sixth and 
Ninth Avenue roads, and four lines of trolley cars converge at 
the same corner. Besides being thoroughly grounded in chant, 
the choir is well versed in modern music also. A _ piece of 
modern music is generally sung after the proper offertorium. of 
the day; and an oratorio chorus, or a motet, after Vespers, 
while the preparations are being made for Benediction. 

Among the composers whose works have been drawn upon for 
this purpose, I may mention Palestrina, Allegri, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Handel, Haydn, Gounod, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Witt, Hanisch, Oberhoffer, and others. 

It must not be supposed that in the development of this choir 
all has been plain sailing. Far from it. We have had the dif- 
ficulties inseparable from a volunteer choir. We have suffered 
from misrepresentations, covert sneers, and ill natured remarks. 
It certainly is discouraging, in a measure, for one of my singers 
to ask whether the Gregorian Chant we are singing is real Gre- 
gorian chant, because A had told him that #e had heard from 
B that it is not. 

It must not be inferred from what I have said that we 
resent criticism; we do not, provided that it comes from one 
competent to criticise. Gregorian Chant is one of the branches 
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of musical art, and as such it and its exponents must be pre- 
pared to stand competent criticism; but in every art and science 
there are pretenders, and music, unfortunately, has many more 
than its fair share. 

While searching for information on recent developments and 
discoveries in Plain-Chant, I have found some curious state- 
ments; to some of these I have already referred. Some of them 
are musically untrue; and others are loose, misleading, and 
calculated to make Gregorian Chant, and all connected with it, 
a laughing-stock for musicians. 

In treatises on chant, intended for the instruction of singers 
and others, I have seen examples of chant in which the clef 
is wrongly placed; others in which the examples of chant are 
printed upside down (with the words printed under the re- 
versed and consequently retrograde notes). In one instance, 
the chant is commenced incorrectly as chant, because it is not 
in the mode to which the piece in question belongs; but about 
half way from the end all the notes drop one degree, so that 
the piece, which commences, let us suppose, in the key of G 
ends in the key of F. An example taken from modern music 
is said to be in the key of D, but it has three sharps in its 
signature. Other instances show models for accompaniments, 
meagre, puerile, and ill-sounding; with bare fifths, dissonances 
improperly resolved or not resolved at all, and consecutive fifths 
so barely avoided that they would still be held as violations of 
the rule by Cherubini, Albrechtsberger, and all other masters 
of counterpoint and harmony. I have read of ‘‘a chord or 
note” and that the “first beat of the bar is the weak beat, 
because it is the down beat’; the ‘‘ diminished seventh,” when 
the dominant seventh was meant, etc., etc. 

We have endeavored to set forth what we judge to be the 
true theories of Plain-Chant; theories which we know, from our 
experience and from well known results, will, if adopted, con- 
tribute most efficaciously to the great and glorious work—the 
restoration of Plain-Chant. 
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STUDIES ON FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


BY M. D. PETRE. 


II. 


NIETZSCHE THE POET. 





We N his later introduction to The Birth of Tragedy, 

m Nietzsche regrets that this book was not written 
in poetry instead of prose; his soul should have 
“sung and not spoken.” 

What he said of his first work some of us 
would endorse, with far more conviction, of his later ones. He | 
was capable of being many things, but he was a poet perhaps 
more than anything else. Could we have classed him altogether 
in this category, his position would have been, I think, more sure 
and more permanent. The good in him would have been more 
forcible, the bad would have. been less objectionable. His ex- 
aggerations woild have had a clothing which, like a suitable 
dress, would have softened the harshness of their outline, mak- 
ing them seem that which they really were: not deliberate 
statements of truth, but suggestions and intuitions internal and 
momentary as flashes of light and sparks of fire. 

Not but that a poet should be truthful as well as a phi- 
losopher or a scientist, but it is in a different way. In science 
we look for truth defined and limited, truth that we can meas- 
ure and comprehend, whereas in poetry and in art we look for 
truth progressive, undefined, and unlimited. As Schopenhauer 
says, the artist must not explain everything; when we entirely 
understand him, then the art is thin. And Nietzsche also tells 
us that ‘‘as youth and childhood have a value of their own, 
and not only as stages of transition, so unfinished thoughts 
have likewise their value.”* In these words he gave us the 
apology of his own writings. 

Between the years 1870 and 1876 appeared all the works 
of his first, and his undisguisedly poetic and artistic period. 
In 1886 he put prefaces to his earlier works, prefaces which 


* Menschliches, allzu Menschliches, 1. 207. 
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contain the judgment of the later on the earlier Nietzsche. It 
is difficult for any writer to realize that he is, perhaps, no more 
competent in advanced life to give a final opinion on his younger 
work than any other critic, and has no more right than any 
one else to pass on it a sentence of final condemnation. But 
Nietzsche thought he had; and the lesser mind of 1886 set itself 
up to judge and reprove the stronger, richer mind of ten years 
ago. All that. he really commended in his first books was any 
indication he could find therein of his later philosophy. 

It is quite true that in Zhe Birth of Tragedy there is evi- 
dently something of the spirit of the later Anti-Christ; and 
that in the consideration on Wagner in Bayreuth we have just 
the hint of the criticisms contained in his last pamphlet, 
Nietzsche contra Wagner. But if it be true that these marks 
of consistent development are to be traced, it is none the less 
certain that the first works possess something which is lacking 
in the later ones—a completeness, an originality, a warmth and 
strength which stamp them as the work of a richer mind. We 
would all of us like to prove ourselves consistent, but one 
could have wished, in the €ase of Nietzsche, that he had sought 
an inverse consistency, of the later years with the earlier, rather 
than the other way about. The chief misfortune, however, is 
that the world has been too much influenced by his own valu- 
ation, and has accepted his relative estimation of his earlier 
and his later work. .How many people have read the Anzi- 
Christ for one that knows his really beautiful work, Zhe Birth 
of Tragedy or the Considerations out of due Time ? 

I cannot forbear from saying once more that Nietzsche does 
not appear to me to consist of successive and whole divided 
personalities; there is consistency; there are notes of self-asser- 
tion, self-restraint; there is a spirit of strenuous activity and 
forward movement which may be perceived throughout. But 
still he left a great deal of the best behind him in his advance; 
and he was, for this reason, the very worst critic of his own 
works. We will, then, in our study of Nietzsche as artist and 
poet, take him apart from his own self-appreciation, and learn 
what he has to teach us in spite of himself; that is to say, 
learn of the enthusiastic younger Nietzsche, and shut our ears 
to the bitter comments of the older man, who has no more 
right to pass a final judgment than we ourselves. The books 
that he has given us belong no longer to their author alone. 
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I, 


APOLLO AND DIONYSOS. 


In. The Birth of Tragedy Nietzsche develops his theory 
of the Greek tragedy, which he considers the highest achieve- 
ment of art, binding together, as it does, the two great funda- 
mental elements of all art, called, in Greek parlance, after the 
gods Apollo and Dionysos. He raises his voice against the 
prevailing distinction between the subjective and the objective 
in art, and, on this point, parts company with Schopenhauer. 
There is for him no such thing as subjective art; ‘“‘the subjec- 
tive artist is,’’ he says, “a bad artist’’;* and when the true 
poet or artist speaks in the first person, it is not as in the per- 
son of his own limited individuality, but in the person of the 
Ur- Eines, the whole universe; his song of joy is of the joy of 
all nature; his cry of pain is the groaning of all creation. 
Once he becomes, in the restricted sense, himself, he ceases to 
be an artist, and becomes the Wicht-Kiinstler. 

Apollo and Dionysos must, therefore, be taken quite irre- 
spective of thig more ordinary distinction; Apollo stands for 
the kingdom of dreams and appearance, for the arts of sculp- 
ture and painting, while Dionysos represents music and sound, 
the wilder, less formulated expression of things which lie be- 
neath the individual and the phenomenon. That which we can 
see and touch and measure and understand, that which has 
form and limits, shape and appearance, is of the realm of 
Apollo, and the Apollinistic artist is great in proportion to the 
perfection and completeness and finish of his outlines. That, 
on the contrary, which is expressive without being explanatory, 
which is intense but not clear, which implies but does not in- 
struct, which hints but does not define, is of the kingdom of 
Dionysos, and the greatness of the Dionystic artist is shown 
in his suggestion of unlimited strength, not in his. perfect ren- 
dering of a definite form. 

The division of light and sound, sculpture and music, is 
here typical of a still deeper distinction, that, namely, which 
exists between the great underlying forces of nature and hu- 
manity, and the definite, phenomenal, and also ephemeral 
manifestation of these forces in the world of appearance. To 


* Gebiirt der Tragidie. P 39. 
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Nietzsche, who herein followed Schopenhauer, this great under- 
lying force, which found its expression in Dionystic art, was 
the will of the universe, and the realm of appearance and 
of individuality, was the manifestation, the objectification of 
this will. And, even though we follow neither Schopenhauer 
nor Nietzsche in their scheme of the universe, we may still 
find much truth and suggestiveness in the division proposed. 
Mankind falls, indeed, into two classes, which correspond 
fairly well with the above-named categories; and we could, 
furthermore, distinguish each one of us, in our own lives, the 
Apollinistic and Dionystic phases. 

' The delight in pure intellectual distinctions; in scientific 
certainty; in limited, clearly-defined notions; in syllogistic 
reasoning and mathematical problems are evidences and mani- 
festations of the Apollinistic temperament, which is calm and 
contented and self-possessed. And this is perhaps, on the 
whole, the earlier stage of mental development, the stage in 
which cold intellect prevails and thought is untroubled by 
emotion. But then succeeds another period, when the mind 
begins to suspect its own insufficiency, to doubt whether its 
reach be commensurate with its grasp. To put it in Nietz- 
sche’s own words: 

“TImpelled by the strength of its own illusions, knowledge 
is hurried along to the barriers on which its hidden optimism 
is shattered. For the periphery of the circle of knowledge has 
an infinite number of points . . . and before mid-life the 
nobly gifted mind has struck on such points of limitation, and 
been brought face to face with the unexplainable.”* 

Thus the intellect has, after all, not played us false, but, 
even through its undue confidence, has brought us to the 
point where its own bounds are apparent, where life is seen 
to be more than mind. And now Apollo abdicates and the 
other deity arises; spiritual sense and feeling whisper to us 
of things which pure intellect had not imagined. The mind 
is not banished from the new quest, but it goes now, not 
alone, but accompanied; not supreme, but subordinate. From 
time to time it will again assert its undisputed sway; from 
time to time we shall turn from those dimmer though deeper 
impressions to the light of a more earthly day; we shall rest, 
with a sense of relief, in the contemplation of definite form 


* Idem., p. 108. 
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and shape. We shall count up, as far as may be counted, the 
spoils we have brought from that other land, we shall clothe 
them with individuality and make them our own. But once 
more, and again we shall hear the call from the unfathomable 
deep, and our true intellectual and spiritual greatness will de- 
pend on the willing recognition of our own mental littleness 
in the face of these underlying realties, which speak to heart 
as to head, but are wholly comprehended by neither. 

It sometimes too often happens that the Dionystic stream 
of artistic and intellectual perception is dried up by the 
monotonous drudgery of daily life. Men look back on their 
younger days of enthusiasm and inspiration with a kind of 
pitying contempt. And yet, in the words of Omar Khayyam, 
we might say of such: 


And much as Wine has play’d the Infidel, 

And robbed me of my Robe of Honor—well, 
I wonder often what the Vintners buy 

One-half so precious as the stuff they sell. 


It is not wine, but wisdom, which is here in point—a wis- 
dom which led bnee, perhaps, to unpractical results, deeds that 
were more than worldly wise. We can make no mistakes with 
clearly ascertained values; whereas we often err when dealing 
with what is too great for computation. But the question is: 
‘What have we got instead?” Is it something ‘‘half as pre- 
cious’’ as the stuff we sold to get it? Nietzsche himself 
might perhaps, in later life, have been numbered among those 
who are thus apt to regret much of what was best in their 
own youth. But, in so far as he did so, he forgot his own 
words of 1870, when’, describing the Dionystic processions, he 
says: 

“There are dull and ignorant men, who turn away in 
scorn and pity from such manifestations, proud in the sense 
of their own perfect sanity; they are too poor to know how 
pale and ghostly this their Aea/th appears, as the glowing life 
of Dionystic enthusiasm sweeps by.”* 


* Tdem., pp. 23-24. 
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Il. 
REACTION. 


In a fragment on History and Fate,* written even so early 
as 1862, Nietzsche says: 

‘““Ah! how often, from the midst of the endless ocean of 
thought, one yearns to be once more on the firm land; how 
often, in the throes of barren speculation, I have longed for 
history and science!” . 

In 1868 came his first acquaintance with Wagner, followed 
by those years of intimacy, so fruitful to both men, when art, 
poetry, mysticism, seemed to fill his life and satisfy his aspir- 
ations. But the aforesaid longing was not extinguished, and 
we are now to assist at the development of another side of 
this versatile nature. 

Some would describe it in a few words, and say that he 
now proceeded to burn what he had adored, and to adore 
what he had burned. But this is too summary a description. 
His second period is not in every sense, though it is on many 
points, contradictory of the first. Nietzsche remained a poet 
still; he could not have done otherwise, however much he 
tried. But the critical and rationalistic and materialistic ele- 
ments of his intellectual constitution became more pronounced, 
and assumed, for a time at least, the ascendency. Nietzsche’s 
philosophy was weak in synthesis. His develapment was suc- 
cessive and not comprehensive. The doctrine of the Lwige 
Wiederkehr, ‘eternal repetition,” was not inapplicable to his 
own mind. Some of his later criticism of Wagner, though vio- 
lent, is not unjust; it agrees with that of more professional 
judges. The pity was that it did not accompany his earlier 
enthusiasm, instead of merely succeeding to it. We should 
then have had at once an inspired appreciation, together with 
an intelligent criticism, of this gigantic genius, who cannot be 
wholly judged by poets and philosophers, because he is a mu- 
sician; nor by musicians, because he is a poet and philosopher. 

The first point, therefore, on which the reaction of Nietzsche 
took place was in his relations with Wagner. He had fought 
his cause when it was a well-nigh desperate one; he assisted 
at his success, only to turn away with weariness and repug- 
nance. In 1876 the great representation of the “Ring des 
Nibelungen”’ took place at Bayreuth, and Nietzsche was pres- 

* Vid, Biog. Vol. 1. 
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ent in body, but not in soul. He had felt for some time that 
the personal influence of his friend was too strongly exercised ; 
he desired emancipation; and to those who have followed the 
history of this episode, Nietzsche’s first work of this period, 
Human, too Human, teems with hostile allusions to Wagner. 
He avenges himself on the friend for whatever he had come 
to think excessive in his own friendship and admiration. 

But it was not only, nor even chiefly, a personal matter; 
it was a reaction from everything in the nature of sentiment 
and enthusiasm; a reaction excessive and violent, as was every 
Nietzschian phase. But here again, let us remember that this 
violence has an extenuating circumstance in the subjective con- 
dition of the man himself. Nietzsche was, as we have seen in 
the former article, fighting himself as well as his friends. He 
dreaded the impressions of sickness and nervous irritation, and 
chose to be coldly intellectual at a time when other men might 
have become still more highly emotional. He says in the 
Frihliche Wissenschaft, with that lack of modesty which was, 
we must admit, a prevailing characteristic, but with some truth, 
that it is his “ proprium and ipsissimum” to have found a 
“classical pessimism ’’—by which he means a pessimism not 
inspired by personal melancholy or personal woes; a pessimism 
not of weakness and inanition, but one which can recognize 
the evils of life from the point of vantage of its own strength. 

Sickness and suffering were every day companions to Nietz- 
sche, and had lost that sentimental halo which they possess 
for those who can sing sweetly of the fair face and the many 
charms of the siren, Sorrow. He dreaded his. own weakness 
too much to admire weakness elsewhere, and the sufferings of 
his own frail body led him on to an almost absurd admiration 
for brutal health and strength. The motto of the first part of 
this period was, indeed, the antithesis of the former one. 
‘*Cave musicam”; he denied himself music in order to react 
more surely against what he deemed the over-romantic tenden- 
cies of his Wagner period. 

Yet these new considerations were not all inspired by sub- 
jective needs, but had a very genuine foundation of truth. He 
was revolting against that theory of art which delights in the 
unfinished, the vague, the obscure, mot because the highest ef- 
forts and the deepest thoughts are often, inevitably, though 
unfortunately, marked by these characteristics, but for very 
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love of incompleteness, uncertainty, and darkness. He pushed 
one truth persistently forward, unwelcome as it generally was, 
that the highest achievement of al] is to be clear as well as 
deep; complete as well as suggestive; strong as well as sad. 
It is nobler to suffer than not to feel; but it is noblest of all 
to surmount the suffering and win through to joy. Conquered 
anguish; joy triumphant over pain; perfection and life victors 
over weakness and death; these are to him the noblest artis- 
tic themes, while the chief aim of modern art is, in his mind, 
to cover ruins, to sow flowers over the cave which is filled 
with empty desires.* 

To the distinction of Apollinistic and Dionystic art suc. 
eeeds now another category, with its division into the art 
which is born of Sehknsucht, of need and longing, and the art 
which is begotten of Ueberfiuss, of strength and fulness. Some 
men write and paint and compose because they are seeking 
and striving; because they would attain but have not attained. 
Others let fall the fruits of their own strength and abundance, 
fruits as finished and perfect as the tree from which they fall. 
Speaking of a musical composer, Nietzsche says: 

“‘He has the melancholy of impotence; he creates, not from 
fulness but from his thirst for fulness . . . all he really 
possesses is his own hunger.” t¢ 

The last and the highest aim of art is the representation of 
“the permanent, restful, lofty, and simple’”;{ and the true 
masters “are to be recognized in that they know, in little as 
in great, how to conduct their work to a perfect end.” § 

It is the trait to which we have already grown accustomed, 
the ‘‘ will to be strong,” manifested now in his conception of 
art, as we have already seen it manifested in the conduct of 
his life. 

It is difficult to imagine what would become of our modern 
art and literature if they were to be cut off from their ordi- 
nary source of inspiration, and from the depicting of want and 
sorrow, both subjective and objective. And yet Nietzsche’s 
theory would probably furnish the touchstone by which to test 
and judge what is really decadent. Except to a few full- 
blooded poets of ‘‘too, too solid flesh,” this world is hardly a 
fit studio for the production of wholly perfect forms, of wholly 
happy scenes. But it is one thing to depict sorrow, and it is 


* Menschliches, allzu Menschliches. B. 11. 172. t Der Fall Wagner. P. 46. 
t Menschliches, allzu Menschliches. B.Ul. 177. § Frokliche Wissenschaft. P. 281. 
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another thing to depict it simply because we ourselves are 
sorrowful; and Nietzsche’s idea was that an artist must be 
master of his own impressions before he can give them the 
highest artistic rendering. The last note should be of triumph, 
and not of despair. ¢ 

There is no doubt that, stoutly as he would have denied 
it, Nietzsche was, in this second period, on the whole, anti- 
Dionystic. The essence of Dionystic genius is that it should 
rise from a hidden, unfathomable source; when we demand of 
the artist absolute self-possession and transparent lucidity, this 
fountain is inevitably sealed. An artist then becomes, as Nietz- 
sche has so often represented him, a retrograde utilitarian ; 
and a man of genius is, quite contrarily to his former concep- 
tion, an abortive savant. Ruthlessly, and often falsely, he now 
points out the spot of materialism, and the taint of animal 
self-seeking in our most spiritual aspirations. 

Later on he might have said that he saved the cause of 
Dionystic art by the unlimited dimensions which he conferred 
upon the ego; if self be coextensive with the universe, then we 
may be wholly self-contained and yet also Dionystic and uni- 
versal. But the cause of art is, in fact, hopelessly impoverished 
by his stern detiial of that which had once been to him the 
fountain of living water. His criticism was strong and whole- 
some in its steady repression of dilettantism, of the pseudo- 
inspiration that really springs from vagueness and ignorance, 
from half-felt emotion and from half-apprehended ideas. But, 
like his superman, what we may call his super-art was not for 
this world. It was a hint of something which may, one day, 
be ours, when we can attain the fulness of life without suf- 
fering, and the fulness of strength without sin. 


lll. 
ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 
There is a considerable and influential school to whom the 
principle of “‘ art for art’s sake,”’ of its moral indifference and 


absolute rights, is a fundamental principle. To them the law 
of beauty is the law of life, and to the artistic temperament 
nothing is forbidden or unclean. 

Although we may be entirely convinced that there is some- 
thing false and dangerous in this doctrine, and although the 
general philosophy of the men who propound it may sufficiently 
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taint it with an anti-religious character to justify our suspicions, 
let us own frankly that it is not easy, from a. merely superficial 
consideration, to prove it entirely wrong. There is something 
imperative in beauty as in truth; something ultimate and com- 
pelling, in presence of which we can no more refuse our tribute 
of admiration and joy than we can withhold our intellectual 
assent from an evident scientific proposition. 

And now, when we understand art in the sense which it 
bore for Nietzsche in his early works, a sense which it has 
borne also for the greatest artistic minds of the world, it be- 
comes questionable whether we need quarrel with the principle 
at all; whether “‘art for art’s sake” may not be as justifiable a 
doctrine as ‘‘ truth for truth’s sake,” or ‘“‘ good for good’s sake.” 
It becomes also a question whether the above-mentioned school 
are wrong in the proposition they put forward, or are wrong 
merely in the conception they have formed of the terms which 
compose it; in which case our quarrel would be with their 
notion of art, and not with their assertion in regard to it. 
They say that art is ”on moral, but need we be scandalized, 
since there is a sense in which religion also is .non-moral? 
dealing, as it does, with ultimate realities, and not with the 
laws of our process towards them. The supreme law of love 
in religion, in its super-moral aspect, is not so unlike the 
supreme law of beauty in art; is there not then some point of 
eternal necessity to which both ultimately converge? Art 
would then be, not the enemy of religion, nor yet her hand- 
maid, but just another bridge, springing from the sense of 
beauty in man, and leading to the source of beauty in God. 
If it is non-moral, it is also non-material; it is a revelation of 
the spiritual aspect of life as opposed to the Diéessetts, its im- 
mediate, practical, and purely individual aspect. 

But now surely we have struck on the barrier which divides 
art, in this its eternal and universal sense, from the art which 
is glorified by our modern decadents. To these men art is a 
mere adornment of their own lives; a means by which they 
may either express, if they be reproductive, or relieve, if they 
be receptive, their own moods and desires. They will depend 
largely for their success, not on their power of going out of 
themselves, but on the very force of their self-concentration ; 
weaken the springs of their egoism and you lessen the stream 
of their invention. “ Art for art’s sake” becomes to them a 
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principle of license and unbounded self-indulgence. The law 
of beauty is not, in reality, supreme, but subordinate. to the 
law of personal inclination. ‘‘The misty mountain winds” * will 
not “‘ be free to blow against them,” but will only be admitted, 
through scented curtains, into a well-warmed and luxurious 
chamber. 

But eternal art, in the service of eternal beauty, has a very 
different demand to make. A Kempis himself hardly asks for 
more entire abnegation than is manifested in the self-restraint 
of the highest works of art. The self-restraint is non-moral, 
but it is self-restraint none the less. Nor need it startle and 
perplex us to find that the ultimate laws of the spirit-life re- 
veal themselves, different yet the same, in zsthetics as in re- 
ligion; that the individual still finds himself in presence of the 
same necessity, that of bringing himself and his work into their 
right relation to the whole. Here is the task on which his 
self-restraint is to be expended, whether in religion or in art. 
The truths unveiled by either are so immense in their de- 
mands, that frivolity and license and. dilettantism shrivel at 
their sight. Their claim is so all-comprehensive and so ex- 
clusive, that the details of law are lost sight of and forgotten, 
only because théy are swallowed and summed up in something 
greater. ‘“‘Love and do as you will,” sounds an easy com- 
mandment, but expresses indeed a state of the highest religious 
attainment. It is a claim on the entire life, while the particu- 
lar moral precepts are, each of them, a demand on some part 
of it. And so too the principle “art for art’s sake,” in its 
call for utter self-immolation in the cause of everlasting beauty ! 
In the midst of his own delight the true artist hears, like the 
voice of conscience, the summons onward and upward. He 
must not repose in a ‘single theme, but must weave it continually 
into a greater whole. He is providing for an everlasting hunger, 
as Nietzsche says of Wagner, not for a passing appetite. But, 
as it would be grotesque to apply the dictum of St. Augustine 
to the earth-bound soul, that is fenced in by its own selfish 
desires and limitations, so is it false when we hear this other 
motto from the lips of those who use a lesser conception of 
art for their own personal ends, and have not sacrificed them- 
selves in the service of a beauty which is resistless as fate, be- 
cause it is eternal] as love and truth. 


* Lines above Tintern Abbey. Wordsworth. 























MR. MALLOCK ON THE NATURALNESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


BY WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


MBN a recent magazine article, Mr. W. H. Mallock 
turns his ready and restless pen to maintaining 
that Christianity is not an original, unique, or 
supernatural religion; but that, on the contrary, 
it arose quite in the normal order of things, as 
a natural product of the age in which it first appeared. Chris- 
tianity, he says, has all the marks and signs of human manu- 
facture that all the other systems possess which were contem- 
porary with its origin. If it teaches an exalted morality, so do 
Epictetus and his fellow-Stoics. If it has a noble view of hu- 
man brotherhood, so has Seneca. If it insists upon self-control 
and self-sacrifice, still more does Buddha. If it possesses an 
extensive apparatus of rite, ceremony, and sacrament, so had 
the religion of Mithra before it. 

Why, then, should Christianity alone be admitted into the 
category of the supernatural, and its living likenesses, Stoicism, 
Buddhism, and Mithraism be thrust into the outer darkness of 
the merely natural? ‘‘ Christianity,” argues Mr. Mallock, ‘“ re- 
garded under one of its aspects, must necessarily present itself, 
even to the most orthodox Christians, as a purely natural re- 
ligion competing with many others and not generically dis- 
tinguishable, so far as its origins are concerned, from the reli- 
gions of Zoroaster, of Gautama, of the neo-Platonists, or of 
Mahomet, to which every element of the supernatural is by 
Christians indignantly denied.” ‘‘ Christianity, then,” he says 
in another passage, ‘‘ even in respect to those details which have 
commonly been supposed to stamp it as a thing apart, can. no 
longer be regarded as a religion which is alone in its kind.” 

Doubtless in the back end of Mr. Mallock’s mind, a mind as 
difficult to explore as any that we know of among living men, 
he holds some purpose of defending Christianity in all this. 
For he always wishes, he contends, not to attack religion, but 
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to support it. Nearly every one else in the world is of opinion 
that Mr. Mallock, in his recent writings, is hewing away the 
pillars of faith. But he asserts robustly that it is not the pil- 
lars at all that -he is hacking, but only an unsightly scaffolding 
of futile apologetics, erected by feeble-minded philosophers and 
theologians, which is of no use whatever to religion, but rather 
disfigures and debases it in the eyes of sensible men. Away, 
says he, with the whole rubbish of philosophy, theology, history, 
and ethics, that have been packed into the prolegomena fidei ; 
they prove nothing, and they are driving people into infidelity 
every day. 

How, then, shall we give a rational account of religion? 
What will this “intellectual accountant” offer in place of what 
he would destroy? What are the real proofs of faith, its 
strangely overlooked defense, its genuine and victorious argu- 
ment? Mr. Mallock has thus far not adequately answered these 
questions; though he is constantly leading us to expect that 
he can and will. We only hope that when he does adequately 
answer them, he will do the work so well that he will lead back 
to Christian faith the many whom, we fear, he has estranged 
from it. Meantime, not being able to wait for the ultimate 
unfolding of his‘ apologetic purpose, we feel obliged to pass a 
few criticisms upon his recent article. 

To expose the resemblances between Christianity and other 
religions, with a view to disparaging the Christian claim of 
unique character and supernatural origin, has been a favorite 
display of infidel tactics from the time of Celsus. Origen uses 
words to describe that ancient adversary’s method which apply 
most pertinently to Mr. Mallock himself. ‘With an appearance 
of fairness,” says Origen, “he does not reproach Christianity 
because of its origim among barbarians, but gives the latter 
credit for their ability in discovering such doctrines” (C. Cel. 
Bk. I. c. ii.) Especially since the rise and development of the 
comparative study of religions, has this species of criticism been 
cultivated, until to-day it is the favorite weapon in the hands 
of the anti-supernaturalists. The method of this attack is to 
reduce the apparently distinctive features of Christianity, one 
after another, to a pagan original, or at least to a pagan like- 
ness; and thus to show that Christianity is not the heavenly 
thing we thought it, but a beggarly blood-relation of mythology 
and heathendom. 
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It is an ingenious theory and, in the hands of so clever a 
campaigner as Mr. Mallock, it looks as though it might give 
Christian apologists a “‘bad quarter of an hour.” But we need 
only to push the objection from @ przort speculations to living 
realities, to break it to pieces. It is academically attractive, 
but it perishes in the test of history. Let us see if this is not 
true. Christianity, says Mr. Mallock, in many points resembles 
Mithraism and Stoicism. Why, then, should we substantially 
differentiate them in respect to origin and essence, putting one 
upon a supernatural, and the others upon a natural, level? We 
are as much justified in maintaining that they are akin, as we 
should be in inferring that two children who looked and dressed 
exactly alike were brothers born. Against this we hold that 
the two terms of our debate, namely, Christianity on the one 
hand and the pagan religions of the Roman Empire on the 
other, are separated by a vast and vital difference; that they . 
are shown by the verdict of history to be utterly disparate 
and irreducible to the same category; and that it would be as 
ridiculous to judge them akin, because of some shreds of ex- 
ternal resemblance, as it would be. to conclude that a negro 
child and a white child were twins, because each wore a sailor 
suit and a Tam-o’-Shanter. 

Stoic virtue possessed the prestige of the three noblest 
names of antiquity, if we except Socrates. Epictetus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Seneca gave it the recommendation of strict ex- 
ample, the lustre of great learning, and the protection of im- 
perial power. The religion of Mithra had spread through half 
the world when Christianity was struggling to be born. Yet 
Stoicism remained utterly sterile, and Mithraism collapsed be- 
fore the Cross, and vanished in a few generations. Granted 
that Marcus Aurelius had lofty ideas of human brotherhood; 
that Epictetus warns us against evil thoughts; that Seneca ate 
at the same table with his slaves. All admiration to them for 
humane and moral sentiments so far ahead of their time! 

But what did they permanently accomplish for humanity ? 
Of what holy apostolate did they light the fire and fan the 
flame? What sacred enthusiasms have their names ever - been 
able to arouse? Mithraism spread with wonderful rapidity ; 
it had elaborate rites, an exclusive priesthood, and mysteri- 
ous sacraments. But has it left a single enduring impress on 


human character or civilized institutions? Has any. man who 
VOL, LXXXII.—34 
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ever read its history, regretted that it has disappeared, or 
wished that it would return to earth? No; neither Stoicism 
nor Mithraism ever grasped hold of the hearts of men. They 
reveal to us a few great but solitary figures, and a few spir- 
itual characteristics that astonish us because they stand so far 
above the appalling bog of that old Roman society which Ju- 
venal has satirized. But they had no life or light or power; 
and with all the advantages that favorable human conditions 
could furnish, they perished, and left hardly a trace behind. 

Yet Mr. Mallock says that they exhibit as much of. divine 
and providential purpose as Christianity, the religion of nearly 
the whole of civilized mankind. Let us examine that position 
a little. Perhaps history, which shows the inherent hollowness 
and foredoomed death of the religions of Rome and Persia, 
will tell us of the transforming vitality and the imperishable 
power of the faith that blossomed from a Cross. Christianity 
entered the world absolutely destitute of the human advantages 
which make a cause succeed. Its Founder preached to a few 
hundred peasants and converted half a handful. He gathered 
about him twelve dull-witted Hebrews, and gave them the in- 
comprehensible mission of converting the world. Then, in what 
to all human cdlculation was the most sorrowful collapse of 
holy hopes and pure enthusiasms that the world had ever seen, 
he died desolate and deserted upon the cross. His peasant 
missionaries, changed by some miraculous ardor, and .fortified 
by some new mystery of indestructible courage, which their 
Master seemed utterly unable to bestow on them while he 
lived, but copiously poured into them from beyond the grave, 
went forth to the unparalleled task he had appointed them. 
Armed only with the name of their Lord they. faced a world- 
wide empire, and chaflenged the colossal paganism which ruled 
mankind from temple, from academy, from senate-chamber, 
and from the throne of Czsar. 

The “naturalness” of the situation could lead to no other 
expectation than that the religion of the Galilean carpenter 
would be crushed to death for its insolence;- or at best would 
be flung back upon its native soil to linger on as one con- 
temptible Jewish sect the more. Let such Messias mad Phari- 
sees follow the apostles as were convinced by the study of 
the law and the prophets that the victim of Good Friday was 
the Christ. But what message could the apostles possibly de- 
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liver to the Gentile world which despised the Jew, made sport 
of his law, and ridiculed his prophets? The Twelve and Paul 
had nothing to tell except reminiscences of Jesus. On every 
natural ground of forming opinions and conjecturing results, 
what would a message of this sort avail? The cultured Greeks 
were asked in stammering speech to worship one who left not 
a line of literature by his own hand; one whose serious aus- 
terity of example and precept fell like a chill upon the indo- 
lent gaiety and the too-human love of living that for centuries 
had made their native home in Hellas; one who peculiarly 
laid himself open to the gibes of their sceptics and the lam- 
pooning of their satirists. And as for the conceited Romans, 
what would be their answer to the plea that they should bow 
the head at the name of a man on whom their own law had 
inflicted capital punishment ? : 

Looking merely at this problem in its origin, and closing 
those pages of later history which tell how it was solved, will 
Mr. Mallock inform us what outcome he would feel obliged by 
the data of the case to predict? Let him with all his pres- 
ent cleverness—quite like a Greek cynic, in many respects is 
Mr. Mallock—with all his keen penetration, with all his horror 
of the supernatural, divested of nothing of what he now is 
master, except alone his knowledge of nineteen centuries of 
Christian history, let Mr. Mallock thus imagine himself a Ro- 
man of the year 100 after Christ, musing in the Forum upon 
the fortunes of the new superstition. He knows the current 
narratives of the life of Christ; he remembers that in his boy- 
hood Peter and Paul, a pair of Jews who held pre-eminence 
in the strange sect, had been killed by Nero’s order; he recol- 
lects an occasional conversation that he has had with converts ; 
he is aware that the name of the Crucified is silently spread- 
ing throughout the empire. What now is going to come of 
Christianity ? We think that some such reflections as the fol- 
lowing would fairly express the Mallock-mind in such circum- 
stances: 

“These Christians are people of very edifying lite, but of 
most abominable superstition. They have given a noble ethical 
impulse to the drear decadence of these times, and they are 
furnishing an unusual and inspiring answer to the question for- 
ever on the lips of the sour Roman Stoics: ‘Is life worth 
living?’ But what an uncouth set of personalities they have 
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created; and what grotesque ideas they profess and propagate! 
They imagine that the Jewish laborer who founded them—and 
indeed he is attractive, though his lack of learning, and his 
utter absence of interest in cosmopolitan culture, will forever 
keep him from the rank of great men—they imagine that he is 
now potentially, and will become actually, the sovereign of the 
world ! 

“Poor provincial Hebrews; they mean well, and they are 
doing good with all their fanaticism, but fanaticism is not 
philosophy; and they cannot see, what every deep thinker 
sees, that the world is built on a vaster scale, and will soon be 
burdened with more terrible issues than they dream. Evil 
days are about to dawn. .The world will be torn asunder and 
the gulf filled with blood. Those wolves of the north, the bar- 
barians beyond the Danube, are going to charge upon this 
aging empire and. crush out its life. Rome will die, and its 
civilization will die. And in the presence of that catastrophe, 
how puny a thing will be this new religion of our crude Pales- 
tinian immigrants ! . . 

“I wonder what those hairy Alemans will say, when the 
preachers of Christ tell them to be meek. I-wonder how 
they will answer when they are informed that they must wor- 
ship a frail man of hardly a woman’s strength, who suffered 
‘ blows in the face without return, and whispered forgiveness 
for his murderers as he died. No; the Nazarene prophet is 
not of the type to survive the approaching age of blood. As 
a beautiful memory he may live long; his unselfish character 
and high moral ideal may gain him some fragile sort of im- 
mortality; but that the vital hopes of men should centre 
about a cross of shame; that a defeated, broken, bleeding 
outcast, a helpless ifnocent, should be king of this rough 
world, is preposterous. His queer sect of paupers, Jews, and 
slaves, will be. utterly without influence on the mass of men, 
and on the boundless ages of the future. 

“Science will destroy the Christ, if nothing else will. Sci- 
ence is. an ocean that swallows up. personalities. Primitive 
peoples have their heroes, and ignorant religions their gods, 
in whom childish notions and naive expectations are personi- 
fied and made concrete. But truth, science, philosophy—these 
mighty impersonalities will have their day when wars and woes 
are at an end; and as they grow great, they will reduce. all 
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poor provincials to insignificance. As the Nazarene himself 
has said, those that are first shall be last. The words will be 
fulfilled in himself. In an intellectual age he will be ignored. 
When thinkers rule the world, his fragmentary, Oriental para- 
bles will be forgotten, and his peasant simplicity will not be 
enough to gain him admission to the academies, whence man- 
kind is to be taught.” 

These are observations which might be made in the early 
days of Christianity, by the ‘‘natural” man. Now it is not 
merely because those expectations have been surpassed that 
we would infer that Christianity is supernatural. We have no 
intention of maintaining that a duration of centuries and mil- 
lions of adherents prove, of themselves, the divine origin of any 
religion; although there is much in the unique establishment 
of the Gospel which points strongly in that direction. But we 
do call attention to the fact that certain circumstances and 
consequences of Christianity’s survival totally baffle our natur- 
alistic calculations and drive us to the supernatural for not 
only a reasonable, but in any sense an adequate explanation. 
We shall indicate two or three such circumstances and conse- 
quences. 

Christ steps forth upon the scene of world-history from 
the door. of a carpenter shop. To all appearance he has no 
equipment of deep learning or scientific culture, and so far as 
we know, he stood aloof from purely intellectual interests. 
Many looked upon him as a Galilean artisan singularly pure 
and high-minded, whose mysterious power, benevolent life, 
and artless earnestness for virtue made him the most attractive 
personality of his time. But that this:man should have con- 
quered the civilized world, becoming the deepest object of its 
science, the unapproachable ideal of its morality, the supreme 
object of its worship, the holiest inspiration of its art, the im- 
perishable source of its highest heroism, the eternal guide and 
law-giver of the human soul, is a result which all researches 
into comparative religion, all exploring of Mithraism, Stoicism, 
and Oriental mythology are completely and ridiculously im- 
potent to explain. 

Think of the initial difficulty to the progress of Christ’s teach- 
ing from the fact that he was a Jew. No race is more intensely 
individual than the Jewish; none so little susceptible of assimila- 
tion; none probably. has more points of collision with the national 
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prepossessions of other peoples. Yet Christ is so clothed about 
with some unique and wonderful universality, that we are un- 
able to think of racial distinctions when we look upon him. 
He is of no race, because he is of all. Greek, Roman, Goth, 
Briton, American, all build their faith and hope upon him, as 
though he belonged by blood to each. He is of humanity; 
but of a humanity without the conditions to which mere men 
must submit. His humanity has attributes of the absolute. 
He is all to all. In him we see the unconditioned which 
suffers not from the boundaries of temporal existence, or racial 
origin, or transient civilization. 

In the second place, if our judgment havea purely natural 
basis, we must admit that our Lord should be made ridiculous 
by the extravagant claims of his first disciples. This unlearned 
and lowly Hebrew, this gentle Child of faith, humility, and 
kindness, is spoken of, in the reckless ardor of his earliest biog- 
raphers and St. Paul, as the Son of God, the Logos, the 
Eternal Word of the Most High, the world’s Redeemer, the 
one in whom the fullness of the Godhead dwelleth corporally, 
the one in whose name alone is salvation for men. Now there 
is nothing more fatal to the dignity of a great man than that 
he should be compromised by the intemperate adulation of un- 
balanced admirers. 

Highly-colored language of that sort, Matthew Arnold would 
tell us, is one of the most harrowing symptoms of provincial- 
ism and of the absence of urbanity and culture. What then 
shall we say of the terms applied to Christ? They are the 
loftiest, most extreme and awful words ever in any literature 
or any religion applied to a human being. If they were used 
of the mightiest warrior, the deepest scholar, the holiest saint 
that ever lived, they would be a blasphemous extravagance. 
For no man, remaining merely human, could possibly possess 
a character commensurate with them. How then will they sound 
as designations of Christ? 

Shall we not tremble lest language of so tremendous an im- 
port will disfigure him, the shy, silent, self-effacing preacher 
of the interior kingdom of God? This certainly is what we 
should naturally apprehend. Yet Christ, despite his humility 
and meekness of heart, has so impressed the world with the 
power and splendor of his sovereign spirit, that men acknowl- 
edge him as not only not falling short of, but as adequately 
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and completely possessing the awful attributes ascribed to him 
by the Fourth Gospel and St. Paul. The Logos from eternity, 
the Light of the world, the Savior of men, the Image of the 
Father, are terms that are not too great for Christ—the man 
who was a day-laborer in Nazareth, who read nothing but the 
Hebrew Scriptures, who was hooted by a mob and died in 
infamy. In the face of a fact like this, Christians have some 
right te the claim that their religion has a unique origin and a 
divine Founder; and Mr. Mallock makes rather a sorry figure 
arguing for Mithra’s equality with Christ. 

A third feature of the victory which our Lord has won 
over the world is that despite the immense progress which man- 
kind has made since his day, in science, in breadth of mental 
outlook, and in individual independence, he has not diminished, 
but remains the centre of the universe of morality and truth. 
The ‘Greco-Roman world, whereof his earthly life was a part, 
the race has long since left behind. Him humanity has not 
left behind. Him it holds fast to-day, feeling that the pil- 
lars of the world would crumble, and we should fall to chaos, 
if Jesus of Nazareth should disappear. The advances of truth 
lessen not his greatness; the growth of individuality leaves him 
indispensable and supreme. He is unconditioned by changes 
on earth and in men. He is humanity’s hope and life. He is 
truth beyond our feeble and half-shadowed truth. He is the 
moral ideal never to be equalled or approached. He is the 
model of every character, by likeness to whom men will be 
noble, women pure, children holy, homes sacred, and nations just. 
This is the conviction held by the best intelligence of the world 
regarding Christ. And it is a conviction too deep and sacred 
for Mr. Mallock to destroy by so miserable a means as com- 
paring Christian baptism with Mithraic ablutions. As well might 
he attempt to pry loose Mont Blanc with an alpenstock. 

We are not constructing a formal argument for the divinity 
of Christ. We are simply pointing out a few features in that 
august character, and in his sway over nineteen centuries of 
civilized man, for which our naturalists seem to take good care 
to avoid accounting. They will run headlong after some syncre- 
tistic theory of Christianity, as Mr. Mallock does. They will 
seize upon resemblances to pagan practices. They will con- 
clude from accidental likenesses to essential identity. But most 
of them will not fairly face the real issue which lies in the 
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person of Christ. They seldom study him adequately; and still 
less often do they examine into the nature and results of his 
supremacy in the souls of men. The result is that a large pro- 
portion of their work attracts only the type of man who im- 
agines that it is all over with Christianity because the twenty- 
fifth of December was also the birth-day of Mithra; or be- 
cause Zoroaster taught a doctrine of archangels; or because the 
Gilgamesh epic has a Babylonian story of the flood. But such 
extravagant conclusions, based on a foundation which is quite 
outside the essential thing in our religion, is hardly worthy of 
a thoughtful man’s respect. 

Mr. Mallock affords a flagrant example of this precipitous 
reasoning when, in the article which we have been criticising, 
he draws the inference that Christianity is on a level with cer- 
tain pagan systems, without having given half a dozen lines to 
a consideration of the person and character of Christ. Let our 
Lord be studied fairly; let the course of his influence be im- 
partially traced in the ideals and institutions of Christian history ; 
and it will be seen not only that he is supreme among men, 
but that human standards fail when applied to him, and human 
calculations are baffled in measuring him; for the reason that 
he is the divine Teacher of ultimate truth, of absolute goodness, 
and of final salvation. 





























Current Events. 


The situation in Russia, far from 

Russia. showing signs of improvement, is 

worse than ever. The various sec- 

tions of the population are still struggling for the mastery. 

The Tsar has of late counted for nothing; he is only a tool 

in the hands of men who are striving to be his master, and it 

is not yet clear who among these many claimants is to mould 

the future of the vast Empire. It is even doubtful whether there 

may not be a disintegration, more or less complete, of the 
various provinces that make up the unwieldy mass. 

The. Imperial Manifesto of October 30 brought no peace 
and no change of methods. Count Witte was made Premier, 
but M. Durnovo has been appointed Minister of the Interior, 
whether by the Tsar or by the Premier, we are not informed. 
And M. Durnovo is a disciple of the late Von Plehve, and an im- 
itator of his ways. The Manifesto gave freedom of meeting and 
of the press; M. Durnovo disperses meetings and suppresses 
newspapers as of old; so that the concessions appear to be a 
mere blind. The strikes and mutinies and disturbances of all 
kinds and at last insurrections, which have taken place through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, gave the government an 
excuse for not carrying out the provisions of the Manifesto; but 
this excuse only brings home more clearly and forcibly the 
slender foundation upon which Russian liberties are resting, when 
that foundation is merely the concession of an autocrat. The de- 
mand of the Congress of the Zemstvos, held at Moscow for the 
summoning of a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of 
universal suffrage, appears therefore to be reasonable. The 
concessions made in the Manifesto were so many and so far- 
reaching in their consequences, that at first sight it appeared 
to be a mistake not to accept them and to make the most of 
them. But the majority of the members of the Zemstvo Con- 
gress were right in recognizing the instability of everything which 
depends only upon the grant of an autocrat, since he, by the same 
irresponsible will by which he gave, can take back either wholly 
or in part. The Congress therefore, after long debates, de- 
clared the concessions unsatisfactory, and: refused to give to 
Count Witte the support of which he stands in such urgent 
need. As the Zemstvos are made up of the more sober-minded 
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and thoughtful of the Russians, of those who have the most 
important interest in the well-being of the country, the non- 
acceptance of the Constitution by the members of the Con- 
gress implies the deep conviction of those best qualified to 
judge that a more solid basis for the Empire’s political institu- 
tions must be found, They hope to find this basis in the will 
of the people, expressed by means of a Constituent Assembly. 

We hope that this lack of support will not throw Count 
Witte into the arms of the advocates and the beneficiaries of 
the autocratic system hitherto existing. In the present welter 
of parties, this is the thing most to be feared. We are assured, 
however, that this is impossible, and the disaffection of the Army 
gives reason for this assurance. No agreement as to what is 
to take the place of the former system seems to be in sight, 
but all are agreed that something must take its place. Mean- 
while the Cabinet (if so we may call it) of Count Witte is said 
to be elaborating the details for carrying out the election to 
the Duma, with the extended franchise granted by the Mani- 
festo of October 30; and has called into its counsel that mi- 
nority of the Zemstvo Congress who were willing to accept the 
Manifesto as a basis. But the workingmen have gone on strik- 
ing, the soldiers‘and sailors mutinying, the peasants in many 
parts burning and destroying, as if they had no hope of any 
improvement in their lot. It is not, however, so easy to make 
a new Constitution as to put up a sky-scraper, and it takes 
several months to do that; so we must not be discouraged if 
after some six or seven weeks everything is not settled. 

The only concessions which so far have brought peace, are 
those which have been made to Finland; and if nothing more 
came of the recent troubles, the undoing of the elaborate and 
long-continued attempt made by the Tsar and his advisers to 
deprive ,the Finns of their ancestral liberties is a thing at 
which to rejoice. Poland has not fared so well; in fact, mar- 
tial law was declared throughout the kingdom, on the pretext 
that the Poles were seeking independence. This, as we have 
pointed out before, they have no idea of seeking; they have, 
in fact, entirely abandoned such a purpose. They do, however, 
aim at autonomy; and in this they were supported by the 
Liberal members of the Zemstvo Congress. The attitude of the 
German Emperor complicates the situation; for he does not wish 
the Poles, whom he oppresses, to have the extent of that op- 
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pression brought home to them by the contrast. How far he 
was able to influence the Russian government in its treatment 
of its Polish subjects we have no means of knowing. How- 
ever, the Zemstvoists made common cause with the Poles, and 
the martial law decree has been rescinded. 

Not a single syllable can be said in defence of the utterly 
inexcusable and atrocious massacres of Jews which have taken 
place in some fourscore towns -in Russia—massacres which 
were in some cases organized by the Russian bureaucrats, in 
all cases connived at by them. The military governor in South 
Russia, after the massacres at Odessa had begun, on being re- 
quested to use the soldiers for their repression, replied: “I 
have orders that this freedom, for which you have schemed 
and agitated, shall be tested for three days without interference 
from me.” He obeyed his orders, with results that have filled 
the world with horror and disgust. But in explanation of the 
Odessa massacres, correspondents upon the spot affirm that 
certain Jews inflamed the Russians, by showing all possible 
dishonor to the national emblems, tearing down the national 
motto, mutilating the Emperor’s portrait, declaring the reign- 
ing dynasty abolished and a republic established. To the 
“‘ikons,” carried in procession by patriotic Russians, open con- 
tempt was shown. In this way they played into the hands of 
their enemies, and made it easy for the bureaucrats to let the 
hooligans loose. Their object in this was to show that the 
grant of liberties by the Tsar was not desired by the Russians 
themselves, and to iaduce him to recall that grant. 

The situation has been very much complicated by the strikes 
of telegraph operators, as well as of many workmen of various 
trades, through which Russia was almost completely cut off 
from. communication with the rest of the world. This does not 
seem to have been primarily a political strike like the first 
general strike; but its object was to secure adequate payment. 
It greatly added, however, to the general confusion. The seri- 
ous mutiny at Sevastopol, and the smaller ones at various other 
places, and the manifestations of widespread disaffection in the 
army and navy, are the most serious blows to the ruling party, 
destroying their reliance on that which has been so far their 
sole support—force. What the outcome will be no one can 
tell. There seems to be no commanding mind. 

While the Zemstvos represent the landlords, the professional, 
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and the educated classes, and the strikes are due to working- 
men, the vast population consists mainly of peasants. These, 
too, have contributed to the general upheaval—crops have been 
seized, mansions have been burned, several landed proprietors 
killed. A Congress too of peasants has been held at Moscow. 
Some three hundred delegates from all parts of Russia were 
present. How they were elected we are not told; and what 
right they had to speak for the hundred million. of their class 
we.cannot, therefore, judge. They wisely disclaimed an appeal 
to force, laying the outrages which have taken place to the 
state officials. Their aim they declared to be the possession 
of the land. The present possessors they called usurpers. 
There seems to be no doubt that if the Tsar could find a means 
of gratifying this desire he might, for all the peasants would 
care, reign over them and everybody else as despotically as he 
pleased. But he will have to go farther than he has yet gone. 
The remission of land-redemption dues, granted in November, 
and the granting of facilities for the purchase of land through 
a peasants’ bank, although they involve the sacrifice of some 
thirty-five millions of annual revenue, and a total surrender of 
six hundred millions, failed to satisfy the demands of the 
Congress. Thest concessions have been made some years too 
late. Notwithstanding the. Manifesto of October 30, which 
granted liberty of speech and of assembly, the President and 
the members of the Peasant Congress were arrested. They 
were, however, soon released. Perhaps the best evidence of 
the present state of Russia is afforded by the fact. that, after 
the fall of Port Arthur, Russian Fours were quoted at 89; 
after Mukden, at 89%; after Tsu Shima, at 83%; after Sevas- 
topol, at 79. They have since fallen to 74, although every 
means has been taker to keep up the quotations. Count Witte 
still remains in office, but his fall is looked for any day; and 
then the two main forces—Reaction and Revolution—will stand 
face to face. Of late there have been three governments—Count 
Witte’s, the Palace, and the Revolutionary. By a process of 
natural selection the fittest, we hope, will survive. 


The King of Spain has been pay- 

Germany. ing a visit to the German Em- 

peror, and was received, of course, 

with all due pomp.and ceremony. No change, however, in the 
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relations of Spain to France and England with reference to 
Morocco has, so far as is known, resulted from this visit. 

The strengthening of the Navy is the thing which the Kaiser 
has most at heart. The new Navy Bill has been published. It 
provides for an increase in the tonnage of the battleships which 
have already been sanctioned; for the construction of six large 
cruisers on a scale little inferior to that of first-class battle- 
ships; for a larger number of torpedo-boats; and for the build- 
ing of submarines. This involves an additional expenditure 
each year of some two millions of dollars. Inasmuch as the 
financial condition of Germany is very unsatisfactory, there 
having been deficits for the past four years amounting to some 
sixty millions in the aggregate, and as the debt of the Feder- 
ated States has increased from 18 millions, in 1877, to 875 
millions in the present year, there must be some very strong 
motive for incurring this large additional expenditure for 
the Navy. The Germans will have to pay, if the proposals of 
the government are accepted, an additional sum of some sixty 
millions a year. Their beer and their tobacco are to be made 
‘to bear part of this burden, duties are to be imposed upon rail- 
way and steamboat tickets, on freights, and on receipts. On 
motor-cars too a heavy import is to be laid. Death duties are 
also to be introduced. This additional taxation may be salu- 
tary, for it will bring it home to every one that a world-policy 
cannot be indulged in without paying for it. 

The Kaiser has made two speeches which have called forth 
general attention. In the first, addressed to the recruits of the 
Potsdam garrison, he gave encouragement to the worst spirit of 
our times. We recognize, of course, the lawfulness of war and 
its necessity; but, with Mr. Balfour, we look upon it as a 
disease and have some hopes that it may be extirpated; as not 
a sacred and holy duty, although at times a dire necessity. 
The Kaiser, however, in his address, pointing to the altar, said: 
“You see here an altar and on it the Cross, the symbol of all 
Christians,” and then he proceeded to relate the story of 
Prince Eugéne and the Emperor Leopold. . ‘‘ When the Emperor 
gave tothe Prince the marshal’s baton, Prince Eugéne seized 
the crucifix and held it aloft with the words: ‘This shall be 
our generalissimo.’” ‘I expect,” said the. Kaiser, “ similar 
sentiments from you. I want pious and gallant soldiers in my 
army, not mockers.” Perhaps in these our days we ought to 
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be grateful for any recognition of religion in high quarters; but 
when this recognition means its conversion to worldly aims, and 
to a worldly spirit, the service rendered does more harm than 
good. ; 

The second speech of the Emperor was made at the open- 
ing of the Reichstag. The chief interest of the speech is the 
reference made to the foreign relations. These he declared to 
be correct with all the Powers, while with most they were good 
and friendly. The Powers with whom the Emperor’s relations 
were not good or friendly but correct were not mentioned, but 
France and also England were obviously meant. We learn 
from the speech that the Kaiser supported President Roosevelt 
in his efforts to bring about the peace of Portsmouth. While 
he declares the peace of the German nation to be to him a 
matter of sacred concern, he complains of the existence of a 
misconception of German ideas and of prejudices against Ger- 
man industry. The Morocco question arose, he declared, from 
the endeavor to settle, without German co-operation, affairs in 
which German interests were involved. And he goes on to 
say that tendencies of this kind, though suppressed at one 
point, may reappear at another; and that even the signs of 
the times make ‘it a duty to strengthen the defences of the 
Empire against unjust attacks. In France the speech was re- 
garded partly as a veiled threat and partly as intended to in- 
fluence the Reichstag in view of the coming naval credits. The 
attitude of the French people towards Germany has become 
one of invincible distrust, with a quiet and firm determination 
to watch and wait. In England there are not a few who be- 
lieve that Germany has adopted as a whole, or is likely to 
adopt, that hostility which is avowed by a section of its press. 
Meetings have been Held in England to disavow this distrust 
of Germany. It certainly is not widespread; but that it should 
be thought necessary. actively to counteract it, shows that per- 
fect confidence does not exist. There is no doubt that Ger- 
many is the enemy of the entente cordiale between France and 
England, and that the Emperor last summer did all in his 
power to destroy it. 


Baron Fejervary’s proposal for the 

Austria. extension of the suffrage in Hun- 

gary has had the effect of caus- 

ing a demand for a like extension in the Austrian dominions of 
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the Emperor-King. To this demand, although involving many 
difficulties, on account of the numerous nationalities of which 
these dominions are composed, the government paid prompt 
attention. Baron Gautsch, the Austrian Prime-Minister, an- 
nounced that the government would undertake the work and 
would set no bounds to the political movement for suffrage 
reform; that it might proceed unhampered in the press and in 
public meetings. Meetings have accordingly been held in 
many parts of the Empire. The most imposing political 
demonstration that ever took place in Vienna was organized 
by the Social Demoerats in favor of universal suffrage. More 
than 200,000 workingmen and women marched ten abreast in 
silence for nearly five hours past the House of Parliament. 
Czech and German, Slovene and Italian, Ruthene and Polish 
workmen united their forces. The definite proposals of the 
government: are to be introduced next February, and are 
based on the abolition of the curia system and on the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage. These proposals, so far as they 
are known, seem to meet with the approval of the people, but 
with the opposition of those whose privileges will be curtailed. 

In Hungary the situation has not materially changed. The 
Ministry occupies an unconstitutional position; taxes are still 
levied, as they have been for some time past, without due 
parliamentary authority; in some places there are two sets of 
officials, one appointed by the government, the other elected by 
the people. Anarchy or despotism seemed the only alterna- 
tives left, a few weeks ago. The Fejervary Cabinet was pro- 
ceeding on the highroad to despotism; resistance to it was 
becoming national. Brighter hopes, however, have dawned 
more recently. There is now a prospect of a modus vivendi 
being found. -M. Kossuth, the leader of the Independence Party, 
which is twice as numerous as the rest of the Coalition, has 
accepted universal suffrage as proposed by the government. 
He looked upon it as his duty, when the King offered a 
right to the people, for the people not to oppose the realiza- 
tion of that right. He insists, however, that this reform must 
be carried out by a constitutional ministry, and that conse- 
quently Baron Fejervary must resign. The Hungarian Parlia- 
ment meets in December, and there are better hopes of its be- 
ing able to find a solution of a question which is endangering 
the existence of Austria as a great power. 
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The combined -action of the six 
Macedonia. Powers against Turkey has led to 
certain changes being made in 
financial control which we hope will contribute to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Christians who are still subject 
to Turkish oppression. One effect has been to make all the 
great Powers, instead of Russia and Austria, the active pro- 
tectors of the various races in the Balkans. There is some 
reason to think, however, that these various races are their 
own worst enemies. That it should be so is, of course, due 
to Turkish misgovernment; and not only to misgovernment, 
but to active promotion on its part of the national rivalries. 
But, as things are, Greek massacres Bulgarian and Albanian, 
and all of the many various races act against one another more 
readily than they do against the common enemy. And as 
the Christians have fallen away from the Catholic Church, 
and each race has its own National Church, religion only ac- 
centuates their differences. The efforts of the Powers, there- 
fore, may alleviate but cannot remove the state of things. This 
can only be done by the appointment of a government strong 
enough to keep the peace between the contending races and 
churches, or by an equitable division of the whole country 
between the disputants. 


The chief anxiety of the French 

France. people has been their relations with 

Germany; much less attention has 

been given to what is of far greater importance—the separa- 
tion of the Church from the State. This is now an accom- 
plished fact; the Bill having passed the Senate on the 6th of 
December, after a féw weeks’ debate, by 181 votes to 102, 
and having been officially promulgated on the next day. 
The Conseil d’Etat is now at work on the details of its 
application. It will take about three months to complete its 
task; until then the administrative relations between Church 
and State will remain as they have been hitherto. Then the 
new era will begin. What the effect will be cannot, of course, 
be foretold. Those who are in favor of the disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church have been watching the proceedings 
of the French Parliament with great interest; they have been 
inspired with greater hope of success in their own case. In 
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fact, the Welsh Liberal members have inaugurated a move- 
ment for immediate action in favor of Welsh -disestabltshment, 
during the coming elections. 

M. Dérouléde, after his return from exile, is sparing no 
effort to bring home to his fellow-countrymen the serious dan- 
ger of a war with Germany. The recent action of Germany, 
he declares, was an attack upon the national independence, ‘an 
effort to. make her a subordinate ally. The customs-union ad- 
vocated in Germany, and supported by some Frenchmen, would 
speedily reduce his compatriots to the position of taxpayers 
of Germany. There are, he believes, only two solutions open 
to France in the grave crisis. in which she finds herself—she 
must either kneel before Germany, or seek the support of 
England. Neutrality would expose her to the enmity of both. 
Alliance with England is the only way: in which to suspend, 
or at all events to retard and repel victoriously, that sudden 
aggression of the German Emperor, which he looks upon as 
imminent. Other prominent Frenchmen are still more despond- 
ent. M. Clemenceau asserts that there is no way of living at 
peace with William II. for a single moment. War is prefera- 
ble to a peace so deplorably agitated as is the present. Never 
before have the people across the Rhine taken so much trou- 
ble to make themselves intolerable. Prominent members of the 
Society for International Conciliation are sending in their resig- 
nations, on the ground that the constant preparation for peace, 
advocated by it, is the way to encourage war. The outlook is, 
indeed, dark, when action of this kind is taken. 

The ministerial crisis threatened by the sensational resigna- 
tion of the Minister for War was averted by M. Rouvier, who 
warned the Assembly that such an event would imperil the 
passing of the Separation Bill. The democracy of France treats 
its servants with but scant respect; the Generalissimo of the 
Army has been placed under confinement for repeating to an 
outsider a private conversation with a minister. If this indicates 
the determination to make the civil authority supreme over the 
military, the country is to be congratulated. 


For in Spain yet another Ministry 

Spain. has fallen, and its fall was due to the 

inability of the Premier to control 

certain army officers. Certain articles which appeared in the 
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press of Barcelona excited the high indignation of those war- 
like spirits, and taking the law into their own hands they pro- 
ceeded to wreak their vengeance upon the unarmed editors. 
This seems to have excited the feelings of the citizens to such 
_ an extent that riots took place; and the Ministry, not having 
been able to deal with the matter effectually, resigned. A new 
Ministry has been formed belonging to the same party, and, 
it is understood, adhering to the same foreign policy with 
reference to France and England as its predecessor. 


Norway has elected its king, and 

Norway. so sets out on its existence as a 

separate nation fully equipped for 

the future. The first person to congratulate Prince Charles of 
Denmark (as he was then styled) was the one who would him- 
self in the expected course of events have been the King—the 
‘Crown Prince of Sweden. He came to Copenhagen for this 
purpose. The new King has chosen the name of Haakon 
VII., in order to associate himself with the Norway of old; 
for, before the Union of Calmar, at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Norway was a,distinct nation and Haakon had been the 
name of several #f its most distinguished kings. The name is, 
therefore, chosen in order to link the Norway of olden times 
with the new Norway of to-day. Everything began auspiciously. 
The King, the Queen, and their little son—newly named Prince 
Olaf—made the best of impressions on their subjects when 
they arrived at Christiania. The quiet dignity of the King 
and his manly simplicity especially commended him to them. 
Before acquiring any regal power he was called upon to take 
an oath to observe the Constitution. This he did in the fol- 
lowing terms: “I premise and swear that I will govern the 
Kingdom of Norway in accordance with its Constitution and 
laws, so help me God and his Holy Word!” He recognizes that 
he is subject to the law; and the peaceful way in which the 
separation from Sweden has been accomplished, without a drop 
of blood having been shed, shows the effect of the reign of 
law upon the character of a people. The contrast afforded 
by Russia, where it is not law but a person that rules, shows 
as clearly the effect of personal rule. 
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No man in England, it goes with- 
ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. out saying; is so well equipped to 
By Abbot Gasquet. describe monastic life as Abbot 
Gasquet. Both as monk and schol- 
ar, he possesses extraordinary qualifications for such a vol- 
ume* as he has just written, and it has increased the debt we 
owe him. The subject of this work is a homely one, being 
nothing else than the daily life of English monks and nuns in 
pre-Reformation days. But our right reverend and scholarly 
author touches this theme with so many side-lights of rare 
information, that his essay becomes not merely a monastic 
horarium, or catalogue of monastery officials, but an historical 
and even a psychological study of a great and predominant 
feature of ancient English Catholicism. 

Running through the severer material, is a pleasing thread 
of humor, as in the description of the quarterly blood-letting, 
to which the medieval monks had to submit; and in the ac- 
count of the common vasura, when the monks, facing each 
other in two lines as if in choir, sat down to have their ton- 
sures shaved, chanting psalms the while; and finally in the in- 
cident of the bishop’s visitation of a certain convent, wherein 
the severest complaint he had to listen to was one nun’s objec- 
tion to the beer. It is a very real and life-like picture that 
Abbot Gasquet paints for us, and it shows that those old-time 
religious were a robust and penitential race, who spent their 
time in praising God and in benefiting mankind. 


The Abbé Klein’s book f is certain- 

IN THE LAND OF THE ly very readable. Of course it 
STRENUOUS LIFE. cannot be, and does not profess 

By Abbe Klein. to be, anything but a mere sketch 

of what most impressed him dur- 

ing his brief visit to this country; and he principally occupies 
himself with what he had special opportunities for seeing, and 
thus keeps fairly clear of the commonplace, so usual in books 
of travel. Moreover, his book is very pleasant for Americans 


* English Monastic Life. By Abbot Gasquet. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
tin the Land of the Strenuous Life. By Abbé Felix Klein. With Portraits and Views. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 
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to read, since the Abbé did not come to find fault, but rather 
to note the good qualities of our people, which he thought 
specially worthy of imitation in his own country. 

He came here not so much to see America, as to get ac- . 
quainted with Americans, and the personal side of everything 
is prominent throughout; so much so that the book seems, 
when one has read it, almost like a series of interviews; though 
there is, indeed, a great deal beside this. Of course the author 
was specially interested in the condition and working of the 
Church in this country, and collected a great deal of informa- 
tion about it. 

His observations on this and other matters were, consider- 
ing the circumstances, remarkably accurate. He makes one 
rather egregious error, in stating calmly that the transatlantic 
liners pass under’ the Brooklyn Bridge; but really this is an 
exception. 

The English of the translation is also very good. Here 
again, however, we have just one big complaint; namely, the 
continual reference to members of the religious orders as “ re- 
ligionists.” How in the world he got the notion that they 
were so called in English is a mystery. . 

The book is ‘very appropriately dedicated to President 
Roosevelt, and the typography and illustrations are very fine. 


Anything that throws light on 
THE PASTORAL MINISTRY France at the present day is in- 
OF FATHER OLIER. teresting and timely, even if it 
By G. Letourneau. only recalls well-known facts. Too 
many, however, seek to understand 
the actual situation, and forthwith to don the mantle of the 
prophet of evil things, who yet have learned but slightly the 
lessons of the past. We welcome, therefore, a book* that 
brings us back to the beginning of the Catholic reaction in 
France in the seventeenth century, and by its record of the 
glorious work done then by a devoted band of priests, gives 
us “‘some reasons of hope” for the France of the twentieth 
century. 
The troubles of the French Churclf did not begin with the 
advent of Combes or Waldeck-Rousseau, nor even with the . 


* Le Ministére Pastoral de Jean-Jacques Olier. Par G.-Letourneau; Curé de Saint-Sul- 
pice, Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
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Revolutionists or philosophes. Religion was in a sad way long 
before their time; but it had one bright, though brief period, 
made illustrious by the names of St. Vincent de Paul, Cardinal 
de Bérulle, de Condren, Olier, Eudes, and, somewhat later, 
Bourdaloue, Bossuet, Fénelon, and many others. These great 
men not only shed glory on the Church of France, but helped 
to diffuse a Christian spirit and to add souls to the kingdom 
of God. How Father Olier contributed to rejuvenate religion 
in the French capital we learn, in part, from this book of his 
successor in the parish of Saint-Sulpice. 

We doubt if there were as many practical Christians in 
France in Father Olier’s time as there are at the present mo- 
ment; and it certainly would not be easy to point to an im- 
mense parish to-day, where religion is at so low an ebb as he 
found it on entering upon his duties as pastor of Saint-Sul- 
pice. The Faubourg St. Germain was the resort of all that was 
low and vile in Paris; religion was not only notoriously neg- 
lected there, but openly insulted. So low was its moral and 
religious tone, that we can safely say the worst parish in any 
American city, in.comparison to it, would have a claim to re- 
spectable standing. 

And yet, under the influence of Father Olier, this aban- 
doned parish became the most religious quarter of Paris. And 
it has ever thus remained through two hundred and fifty 
years. In this little volume, M. Letourneau shows us how this 
great work was inaugurated and carried out. The effective 
methods of evangelization do not vary much from age to age, 
and the most zealous and up-to-date American priest will find 
his best, most modern ways and means anticipated by this 
Parisian curé of long ago. The secret of success is ever the 
same—an intelligent comprehension of the needs of the par- 
ish, and entire devotedness flowing from a deeply religious 
sense. We see this young pastor (he was only thirty-four years 
old on taking charge) dividing and subdividing his immense 
parish and assigning a priest to each district, establishing a 
catechetical school in every section of the parish, so that no 
child would have far to go, organizing the work of these 
schools, and placing seminarists in charge of the classes, gath- 
ering together for instruction, at one time the domestic ser- 
vants, at another the laboring men, at another the higher classes 
of the parish, who needed the knowledge of the truth no less, 
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and, in fact, endeavoring to supply the special needs of every 
soul under his care. 

Thus was this worst of parishes regenerated; and the work 
there accomplished forbids despair of any situation. When 
France raises up apostles of the stamp of Father Olier and St. 
Vincent de Paul, who went out among the people, the hour of 
her regeneration is at hand; and it can come in no other way. 
We must recognize, however, that the present situation is more 
difficult, for Catholic traditions in France are much fainter now 
than in Father Olier’s day. 

The present volume serves effectively to recall these lessons 
and inspire their hope. It is, however, the work of a busy 
pastor, has slight claim ‘to literary merit, and adds little to our 
knowledge of its subject. Its story is better told in Healy 
Thompson’s admirable Life of Jean-Jacques Olier. ; 


In the new edition of the Ancren 
THE NUNS’ RULE. Riwle,* we have a most convenient 
and readable form of that famous 
work which, beside being the noblest prose monument of thir- 
teenth-century English literature, is an excellent sample of the 
spiritual books by means of which the religious life of Medizval 
England was nourished and spread. Written for three recluses, 
probably by Richard Poore, Lord Bishop of Salisbury, it gives 
a detailed description of the duties and defects of the class to 
which its first readers belonged, speaking with such directness 
and British bluntness as to make the good and bad possibilities 
of the anchorite vocation stand out very plainly indeed. For 
the average modern reader its primary interest will, no doubt, 
be of a literary or historical order; though it contains fine and 
lofty ‘spiritual teaching Yor such as are patient and experienced 
enough to pierce through an exterior which we must acknowl- 
edge to be, for the most part, unsympathetic and—according 
to nice (or squeamish) modern standards—frequently coarse. 
The present edition reprints from a Camden Society tract 
the translation of the Riwle made some fifty years ago by the 
Rev. James Morton. Some slight changes have been made 
—of what nature the editor does not say. An Introduction 
of nearly twenty pages, by the scholarly Abbot Gasquet, pro- 


* The Nuns’ Rule: Being the Ancren Riwle Modernized; By James Morton: With Intro- 
duction by Abbot Gasquet. St. J.ouis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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vides the reader with all the information necessary for a 
proper appreciation of the origin and purpose of the Riwle. 


This pamphlet® is a fruit of the 

DEVOTION TO THE SACRED controversy which, a year or more 

HEART. ago, was carried on in the London 

By Fr. Hull, S.J. Tablet, the Month, and some other 

periodicals, on the credence to be 

attached to the revelations of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, 

and, particularly, on the authenticity of the Twelfth Promise in 
favor of the devotion of the Nine Fridays. 

After briefly touching upon the scope and excellence of the 
devotions to the Sacred Heart, and the credibility of the reve- 
lations, Father Huil considers the eleven promises in general. In 
their interpretation, he says, care must be taken to avoid brute 
literalism. Common sense suggests “that they are not intended 
as almighty guarantees, arranging a sort of miraculous dispensa- 
tion of the world, and acting like charms and talismans revers- 
ing the order of causation.” ‘They would rather indicate an 
indeterminate statement of fact, vague in its application, but 
definite in its tendency; viz., that, though in the various cir- 
cumstances referred to, Christ does not pledge himself to work 
miracles -by virtue of the promises, still some spiritual and, 
possibly, temporal advantage will be an outcome of the de- 
votion practised.” 

The twelfth promise, he teaches, is conditional; the implied 
condition is that we do not abandon our general good purpose 
of living well and serving God faithfully. ‘‘We must win final 
perseverance piecemeal, by persevering in good works day by 
day.” He lays down the necessary caution that “in order to 
avert the possibility of the promise being taken in an absolute 
sense by children, and to satisfy those whose critical. instinct 
is offended by the promise taken alone, the text should never 
be circulated without some introductory explanation.” - 

Father Hull, who writes in a spirit of kindliest charity be- 
fitting the claims of the devotion which he advocates, has at- 
tached due weight to the criticisms leveled against the absolute 
character which was alleged to have been, sometimes, assigned 
to the promise when it was presented to the faithful; so we 


* Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. Ernest R. Hull, S.J. The Catholic Truth 
Society of Scotland. 
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may consider his excellent exposition to be an end of the con- 
troversy. 
Convinced of the necessity of do- 
LECTURES AGAINST SCEP- ing something towards combating 
TICISM. the spread of scepticism among all 
By Aveling and Gerard. classes of society, through the 
medium of popular - rationalistic 
literature, some priests of Westminster inaugurated, last winter, 
a series of lectures that should present a popular exposition of 
the philosophic arguments for the chief basic moral and religious 
truths. Six lectures. were delivered during the present year. 
One, on The Freedom of the Will, was recommended to our 
readers in a previous issue. Two others* have just been pub- 
lished. In one of them the editor of the series has accom- 
plished the difficult task of presenting, in a brief yet clear and 
attractive form, the scholastic argument for the immortality 
of the soul, based on the validity of the concept of substance 
and the spirituality of thought. In the other, Father Gerard 
turns the tables on the free-thinkers by demonstrating that they, 
who charge believers with surrendering their reason to the 
bondage of baseless assumptions and prejudices, are themselves 
completely dominated by unwarranted prepossessions in their 
attitude towards religious truth. 

Each volume has two appendices, one consisting of solutions 
to difficulties and objections that were proposed by members 
of the audiences to whom the lecture was delivered; the other 
being a select list of works recommended as bearing on the 
topic in hand. It is to be hoped that the course of lectures 
will be continued unti] the series covers all the fundamental 
questions of philosophy. The most effective way to counteract 
the unbelief of the day is not to attempt the almost endless 
-task of confuting separately every form of rationalistic error that 
appears, but to expel error from the mind by the presentation 
of truth. 


When, with zeal and enterprise 

CHRISTIAN SPAIN. deserving of unstinted praise, the 

By Leclercq. publishing house of Lecoffre un- 
dertook to realize the project, 

originally suggested by Leo XIII., of bringing forth a universal 


* Westminster Lecture Series. The Jmmortality of the. Soul. By Rev. Francis Aveling, 
D.D. Modern Free-Thought. By Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. 
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ecclesiastical history that would reflect the progress of criticism, 
the immense field was mapped out into divisions, each of which 
was to be treated by a competent scholar in an independent 
volume. The African church was allotted to the Benedictine 
monk, Dom Leclercq, who produced on the subject a study that 
has won high approbation in the academic circles of France 
and Germany. The second contribution * to the series, no less 
than the former, is worthy of the grand traditions of the Bene- 
dictine order. 

The period covered extends from the establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Spain to the Arab Conquest. Dom Leclercq, in con- 
formity with the scope of the series, has produced, not a text- 
book, but a work of haute enseignement. With the exception 
of the recently discovered works of Priscillian, which the writer 
has turned to account by softening somewhat the lurid colors 
in which his foes painted the heresiarch, all the documentary 
and monumental evidence for this period have long ago been 
gathered and critically appreciated. The exposition of details, 
too, has also been sufficiently carried out. Aware that in these 
respects there was but little need for supplementing his pre- 
decessors, Dom Leclercq has turned his attention to setting 
forth the significance of the whole and the dominant charac- 
teristics of the time, and to demonstrating the presence, during 
the initial period, of some strands that run through the entire 
web, and serve to determine the pattern that is woven into the 
history of Spain. 

Three elements are saliently brought out. The first is the 
intellectual narrowness that marked the period, and its penury 
ot thinkers. The next is the national character, harsh, violent, 
and extreme in action, prone to cruelty under slight provoca- 
tion, proud, self-satisfied, and stubborn, defiant, prompt to sub- 
stitute force for argument, courageous to fanaticism, equally 
ready to turn out a martyr or a persecutor. The third phe- 
nomenon on which Dom Leclercq fixes our notice is the ex- 
istence of a State religion, and its consequences. State reli- 
gion, he remarks incidentally, is no invention of the Middle 
Ages; it goes back to Theodosius, and beyond him; it is a 
legacy of the pagan world. This union of Church and State, 
co-operating with the psychologic influences above mentioned, 
did not prove an unmixed blessing for religion. The identifi- 

*L' Espagne Chréttenne. Par Dom H. Leclercq. Paris: Victor Decofire. 
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cation of Church: and State resulted, our author shows, in 
closing religion to all metaphysical and moral speculation, so 
that it became entirely absorbed by ritual and polemics. 
Churchmen, fired with fanaticism, sought conversions by any 
means, and at any price. Without any pretense or disguise, 
they invoked force to propagate the religion of peace and love, 
and trampled the fallen adversary in the dust: ‘‘ Arians, Luci- 
ferians, Priscillianists, Origenists, are treated by the Councils 
exactly as the heterodox will be treated by the Inquisition.” 

Wherever occasion calls for it, Dom Leclercq displays a re- 
freshing independence of judgment and a disinterested love of 
truth which strengthen him to ignore prejudices and prepos- 
sessions in his distribution of praise and blame. 


Under the guidance of a person 
FRANCISCAN HOMES. of artistic temperament, and pos- 
By De Selincourt. sessed by a genuine, reverent love 
for the saint of poverty, we make, 
in this handsomely finished book,* an enjoyable, instructive, 
and edifying pilgrimage to the places hallowed by their asso- 
ciation with St. Francis. We are. occasionally reminded, now 
by a passing stricture on monasticism, or again by a contra- 
distinction drawn between the work of St. Francis and the 
work of the Church, that our guide does not share the faith 
in which the foverel/o gloried. In some instances, too, one notes 
a failure to catch the Catholic significance of deeds and words. 
Nevertheless, as we listen to our writer detailing the stories 
associated, on the authority of good old Brother Leo—the later 
chroniclers and biographers have failed to obtain recognition 
here—with the old dwelling places, the chapels, villages, woods, 
and ravines around which linger memories of that great awak- 
ening, we are considerably helped to a deeper and more vital 
understanding of the lives of St. Francis and his close com- 
panions. And, rejoicing at the general and the many particu- 
lar tributes paid to Catholic sanctity, we are-satisfied to regis- 
ter an internal dissent from the occasional observations at which 
St. Francis would have shaken his head. 


Homes of the First Franciscans in Umbria, the Borders of Tuscany, and the Northern 
Marches. By Beryl D..de Selincourt. With 13 illustrations from photographs. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Students of schoolcraft and teach- 
THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS. ers will find that Mr. Bagley’s 
By Bagley. elaborate account of the processes 
of education * repays careful study. 
He enters in detail into the psychology of experience—its ac- 
quisition; its play in habit, in the formation of concepts, and 
in judgment; the organization and recall of experience; the 
transmission of experience and the technique of teaching. In 
the introductory section, dealing with the function and end of 
education, Mr. Bagley devotes one chapter to the ethical end 
of education. He adversely criticises the “bread and butter 
aim”; “the culture aim”; ‘‘the harmonious development 
aim”; and the “moral aim”; all of which he rejects in favor 
of the “social aim.” This one, he holds, is inclusive of all 
the others, even of the moral aim, because, “generally speak- 
ing, the moral standard is the social] standard.’’ Obviously this 
view is based on the assumption that either the individual has 
no ethical value, except what attaches to him as an atom in 
the social mass, or at least none of which education is to take 
account. But if the unit is valueless in itself, of what im- 
portance can the total be? The sum of a line of zeros stretched 
to infinity is—zero. The philosophy which inverts the relation 
of man to society, making man a means and society the end, 
finds itself at a loss when it has to give its reasons for assign- 
ing any transcendent value to the well-being of society, be- 
yond the “bread and butter” estimate. 


We found Miss Monteiro’s vol- 

THE SIBYLS. umef on the interesting subject 

By Monteiro. of the Sibyls a rather puzzling af- 

fair. For, while in the earlier 

pages we are told that the Sibylline predictions are genuine 
prophecy, so that only an infidel criticism could maintain the 
contrary, we are informed later on that the famous Oracles 
should not be taken too seriously, and should, in fact, be re- 
garded only as a literary curiosity. To tell the truth, this 
book, from the point of view of criticism and scholarship, is 
worthless. The lives of the Sibyls which it relates are the 


* The Educative Process. By William Chandler Bagley (Ph.D., Cornell), Vice-President 
and Director of Training, Montana State Normal School. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
+ As David and the Sibyis Say. By Mariana Monteiro. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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veriest mythology ; and the marvelous predictions attributed to 
the pagan prophetesses have no basis but credulity. It is true 
the Sibylline Oracles contain descriptions of Jewish and .Chris- 
tian belief, which would be truly miraculous if written by 
priestesses of Apollo centuries before Christ. It is true, also, 
that some of the Fathers, notably Lactantius, Justin, and Au- 
gustine, laid great stress upon the apologetic value of the 
Oracles, and considered them divinely inspired. But the whole 
fabric of miracle tumbles to pieces when we remember that 
critical study has proved that some Alexandrian Jews wrote 
the oracles concerning Judaism, and some Christian hand com- 
posed the Sibylline accounts of Christ and Christianity. 

This elementary piece of information seems never to have 
come within the consciousness of the author of this volume. 
As for the Fathers, all we can say is they were grossly de- 
ceived. However it happened that so manifest an imposture 
could have deluded men like Augustine and Justin, the fact 
remains that it did delude them. There are a few classic in- 
stances of credulity in the pages of the Fathers, of which the 
Phoenix fable is the most amazing, with the belief in the Sibyls 
a fairly good second. 

If any student wishes to investigate the extremely attractive 
subject of the Sibyls, we advise him to study scientific sources, 
such’ as Gfoérer, Hilgenfeld, Geffcken, and Kautzsch. 


When Lyman Abbott’s book on 

THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. the ministry * touches upon mat- 
By Abbott. ters of doctrine, the Catholic reader 

naturally finds it insufficient and 

censurable. Particularly in defining the nature of -authority, 
Dr. Abbott seems to fall into the prevalent but mischievous 
notion that an authoritative church puts some obstacle be- 
tween the soul and God; whereas a free church leaves the 
human spirit full liberty to commune with its Creator directly 
and simply. The function of authority and organization - is 
simply to preserve us from vagaries, and to treasure up for 
our benefit the manifold spiritual experiences of past ages, not 
to check true growth, true liberty, or true piety. The distinc- 
tion between authority and non-authority is not where Dr. 


* The Christian Ministry. By Lyman Abbott. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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Abbott seems chiefly to put it. But when the author describes 
the moral and spiritual qualifications of the preacher of the 
Gospel, he has some very noble and inspiring pages. His plea 
for sincerity, simplicity, and courage; his sharp censure for 
weak, cowardly, stilted, or sensational preaching; his exhorta- 
tions to go back to Christ, until, by meditating on his all- 
perfect character, the preacher of the Divine Word shall touch 
his lips to the divine fire; his insistence on robust manhood 
as a foundation for a public ministry—are all finely conceived 
and vigorously expressed, and perhaps will be tound useful 
and helpful by priests themselves. 


A criticism frequently urged against 
SERMONS. many volumes of written sermons is 
By Father Phelan. that the discourses are too vague, 
abstract, and bookish; that they 
seem to have been composed without any reference: to the 
needs of the congregations for whose benefit, presumably, they 
are ultimately intended. They read like monologues or medi- 
tations, in which the regular rythmical return of my dear 
brethren fails to give them the semblance of living thoughts 
addressed to concrete men and women. The sermons of this 
volume* are not open to this stricture. Take any page in it 
at random, and before you will have read very far, however 
sluggish your imagination may be, you cannot help fancying 
that you are listening to a strong, energetic preacher, fluent 
of tongue and liberal of gesture, addressing a representative 
American congregation, whose virtues and faults, needs and 
temptations, he knows with the knowledge that has come 
from personal acquaintance. He takes the Gospel of the 
Sunday, as authoritative tradition recommends, for his text. 
But he has no intention of confining himself to the limitations 
which convention has thrown around the treatment of the sub- 
ject. He extracts from the narrative some precise, practical 
lesson that will find its application in the life and circum- 
stances of the people whom he addresses. 
In thought and language Father Phelan is plain and clear. 
The important point of instruction or exhortation is so ex- 
plicitly stated, and repeated, that nobody can miss, or forget 


*Christ; the Preacher. Sermons for every Sunday in the Ecclesiastical Year. By Rev. D. 
S. Phelan, St. Lous, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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it. Ample illustration and argument, of a kind suited to in- 
terest and arrest the attention of an American congregation, are 
liberally employed. There may be, at first sight, an absence 
of division, and a seeming want of unity in some of the 
sermons; but division is only a means towards keeping the 
central thought of the sermon well in view, and this Father 
Phelan manages to do in his own way. If he does seem, occa- 
sionally, to indulge in irrelevant digression, one finds that he 
is but approaching his theme from.another direction. Judged 
by the canons applicable to literary composition, the volume 
might not claim a very high place; nor would every incidental 
statement pass unscathed the ordeal of theological and histor- 
ical criticism. But solid, practical instruction, not literature or 
dialectics, is Father Phelan’s aim. 

Occasional irrelevance or redundancy, a not infrequent over- 
emphasis of merely personal opinion, may be justified on the 
grounds that they serve to add a flavor of piquancy to the 
main subject, and to sustain the attention of the hearers. 
This is, probably, Father Phelan’s motive when, relative to the 
miraculous cure of the deaf and dumb man, he indulges in a 
little disquisition on philology; or, again, when he awards the 
palm for the most perfect observance of evangelical poverty 
to a body whose claim to pre-eminence in this respect has 
seldom been advanced so uncompromisingly as it is in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘ There is, to-day, only one order that ob- 
serves fully the vow of poverty; and that is the noble, apos- 
tolic order of parish priests. They have nothing that they 
do not receive from the people, and what they get from the 
people is given them for good value received. I say parish 
priests; because they are the only ones who depend entirely 
on the people, as it‘ is chiefly they who continue the life, 
office, and spirit of Jesus Christ. The parish priest is about 
the only man to-day who must accept Jesus Christ as the 
portion of his inheritance. He is the only man on earth, to- 
day, for whose maintenance there is absolutely no provision. 
He must support the Church, and keep it in proper repair. 
He must support the charities of the parish. He must sup- 
port the poor within his: jurisdiction; and woe to him if any 
man goes from his door hungry. He must support the bishop 
and his assistant clergy. Assistants must receive their salaries. 
But where is he to receive his salary? Whither does he turn 
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on pay day? There is no pay day forhim. He has no pay- 
master.” It must be said, in fairness, that there are not many 
freaks of this kind in the book. 


Even a very meagre knowledge of 

FIFTY YEARS OF JESUITS the history of the development of 

IN SAN FRANCISCO. religion in the city of San Francisco 

would persuade one, that among 

the most important elements in that development was the work 

done by the Jesuit Fathers of St. Ignatius’ Church. The Golden 

Jubilee of their coming to San Francisco has recently been 

celebrated and on the occasion a memorial volume,* full of 

illustrations, was issued. It is replete also with good material 
for the future historian of the Church on the Pacific Coast. 

While the chronicle is well written, still it does not give 
an adequate estimate of the influence of the Jesuits on the city 
of San Francisco. Perhaps it is just as well that this estimate 
comes from one outside of the Society. 

The very conservative judgment of such a one places the 
Jesuits in the front ranks of Church influence on the Pacific 
Coast. Their church and college date from the time when 
San Francisco was only a frontier town with scarcely an 
organized government 

Archbishop Alemany at that time bade Father Maraschi to 
go “anywhere over there,” at the same time indicating with a 
sweep of his hand the range of sand hills that surrounded the 
little settlement of gold seekers. A location was selected, that 
meant in pioneer days grading the hills and filling the valleys. 
This same locality had to be abandoned twenty years later, be- 
cause of the encroachments of city activities. 

To-day there is probably nowhere in the country an eccle- 
siastical establishment so splendidly equipped as the one under 
the control of the Jesuits in San Francisco. It represents an 
outlay of probably $2,000,000, and it is out of debt. 

This is the material side; but what of the spiritual work of 
these fifty years? Needless to say, these Jesuits have been a 
band of devoted men. Their Church has been always crowded 
_with worshippers; their confessionals constantly besieged by 
penitents; and their zeal has asserted itself in every channel 


*The First Half Century of Si\lgnatius' Church and College. By Joseph W. Riordan, S.J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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of spiritual activity. Their college has been a centre of educa- 
tional influence among the young men of the city. The reli- 
gious communities of women throughout the city have relied 
on them almost entirely for training in the spiritual life. The 
extra work of the diocese, such as the visitation of prisons, 
industrial schools, and asylums, has fallen largely to them. 
In these and many other avenues of missionary activity they 
were the most efficient helpers of the Archbishop. 

The Fathers themselves were associated with the Turin pro- 
vince, and were for the most part Italians. The names of Fa- 
thers Maraschi and Accolti and Burchard and Congiato and 
Varsi, and a score of others, were household names to the 
older generation of San Franciscans. Their work remains as 
a monument of their zeal and devotion. 

The Jesuits of San Francisco begin their second half cen- 
tury with a wonderfully complete plant. It remains for the 
newer generation to uphold the high standards of devotion and 
efficiency that have been left to them by their saintly prede- 
cessors. 


It is impossible for us to renew 

CONVENT DAYS. our youth; but still it is in the 

By Agnes Repplier. power of genius to make the days 

of childhood live again. Miss 

Repplier, in her latest volume,* has recalled the past years, and 

presented them with such living power that, in all the charm, 

the frankness, the mischievousness, and romance of childhood, 
they live again. 

We who are old were delighted to be brought into such 
close association with young hearts and even though we never 
knew the heroines, wé felt that we knew many who were like 
them; only that ours lacked something of the vivid imagination 
and the romantic enthusiasm which warmed, sometimes over- 
much, the young blood of the author’s fellow-students. 

The theme of the book is distinctly personal. It is Agnes 
Repplier’s own convent days, and she returns to them with a 
love that, evidently, has only increased with time. 


Everything has changed in the convent that I loved, and > 
I am asked to believe that every change is for the better. I 


"In Our Convent Days. By Agnes Repplier. Boston: Houghton,. Mifflin & Co. 
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do not believe this at all. . . . I look with disfavor upon 
luxuries which would have seemed to us like the opulence of 
Aladdin’s palace. I cannot wax enthusiastic over the in- 
trusion of Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. Pater upon the 
library shelves, where Chambers’ J/iscellany used to be our 
nearest approach to the intellectual. The old order changes, 
and that unlovely word, modernity, is heard within the tran- 
quil convent walls. Even the iron hand of discipline has been 
relaxed ; for the long line of girls whom I now watch filing 
sedately in and out of the chapel have been taught to rule 
themselves, to use their wider liberty with discretion. I wonder 
if liberty, coupled with discretion, is worth having when one 
is eleven years old. I wonder if it be part of wisdom to be wise 
sosoon. . . . Our successors to-day know more than we 
knew (they could not well know less), they have lectures and 
enamelled bath tubs and ‘‘ Essays on Criticism’’; but do 
they live their lives as. vehemently as we lived ours; do they 
hold the secrets of childhood inviolate in their hearts as we 
held them in ours; are they as untainted by the common- 
place, as remote from the obvious, as we always were; and 
will they have as vivid a picture of their convent days to look 
back upon as the one we look at now? 


The picture is vivid, and the children are of real flesh and 
blood. The clique that are the heroines of the story are united 
in common sympathy. But a line will set forth the different 
characters, as yet undeveloped, of each. Their loves and their 
hatreds are undisguised. Their confidences and their trusts; 
their pranks and their ambitions are all simply, delightfully 
told. The book is a charming human document. Miss Rep- 
plier is a master of the phrase, and the added skilful touch, 
here and there, the unexpected turn, the summary, within a 
line, of a tendency or custom or personage, gives to the work 
an exceptional grace and power. 


We couldn’t beg our mothers, even when we saw them, for 
dictionaries of a language they knew we were not studying. 
Lilly said she thought she might ask her father for one, the 
next time he came tothe school. There is a lack of intelli- 
gence, or at least of alertness, about fathers, which makes them 
invaluable in certain emergencies; but which, on the other 
hand, is apt to precipitate them into blunders. 


And because it is a true memoir of how teachers are 
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viewed by the pupil, teachers might learn more than one les- 
son from its pages. We quote a clever and instructive descrip- 
tion of why a child was not duly impressed by a certain form 
of punishment: 


But I had not imagination enough to grasp the importance 
of a candle more or less upon the altar. It was useless to ap- 
peal to my love for the Blessed Virgin. I loved her so well 
and so confidently, I had placed my childish faith in her so 
long, that no doubt of her sympathy ever crossed my mind. 
My own mother might side with authority. Indeed, she re- 
presented the supreme, infallible authority, from which there 
was no appeal. But in every trouble of my poor little gusty 
life, the Blessed Mother sided with me.. Of that, thank 
heaven !-I felt sure. 


Miss. Repplier, with praiseworthy humility, says: “Our suc- 
cessors to-day know more than we knew.” We can but say, 
that if there are many pupils now in our convent schools who 
will attain to Miss Repplier’s knowledge and power, the out- 
look for Catholic literature is promising indeed. 


Not only to those directly con- 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. cerned in Church-building, but to 
By Cram and Others. the many to whom the beauty of 
God’s House is dear, this book * 
will be welcome and valuable. It is wholly concerned with 
what is being done in the present, and largely, if not alto- 
gether, in our own country. The manifest tendency to build 
churches more in harmony with the venerable and_ hallowed 
traditions of ecclesiastical architecture found in Catholic lands 
will be noted. And “the. peculiar. variations in belief and: wor- 
ship found among American non-Catholics -are just as: promi- 
nent in the strange forms employed in their ecclesiastical build- 
ings. The “‘ up-to-date” church of many among our separated 
brethren means more than a house of prayer; it is now the 
“centre of all the parish activities,’ and as such its architec- 
ture exhibits many modifications and departures frcm the tra- 
ditional forms. 
We are glad to see some noteworthy Catholic Churches 


* Ecclesiastical Architecture. Aspecial number of The Architectural Review. With arti- 
cles by Ralph Adams.Cram, F.A.1.A., F.R.G.S., Thomas Hastings, -R. _ tee and 
others. Boston: The Bates & Guild Company. $2. 
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among the specimens of recent ecclesiastical buildings in this 
country. Many of these show the influence of that form of the 
Gothic found in northern Italy, and our Catholics can justly 
be proud of them. It gives us pleasure, too, to read Mr. 
Cram’s learned and eloquent plea for the Gothic as the proper 
expression of Christianity in art, though the pages of this vol- 
ume show that his professional brethren are not in this always 
in accord with him. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
book is beautifully and copiously illustrated. 


When we read the opening sen- 

FAIR MAID OF GREY- tence of this story:* ‘In the nave 

STONES. of St. Andrew’s Church two men 

By Dix. were mauling each other zealously, 

while near threescore of tatterde- 

malions cheered them on,” we suspected that we would be con- 
demned to the reading of another story of battlefields and 
‘blood:and death. But in a short while the unhappy suspicions 
were cleared, and we read a tale as enjoyable as any we have 
met in a long time. Scotland is the ground, and the bloody 
quarrels between Royalists and Roundheads the general subject, 

But these things, though giving a local color and a fanciful 
historical setting to the tale, might be taken away, and yet the 
tale be just as interesting. The plot is not novel, and it is 
rather a late date to expect novelty in plots, but it is human and 
thrilling. 

Our sympathies are with Jock Hetherington from the very 
beginning. He is young and impetuous, and culpably impru- 
dent. He himself lies to save probably his head, and his lie 
visits him with dangers and misfortunes that require some three 
hundred pages to recount. But Jock, quite paradoxically, is the 
soul of honor, and though persecuted and hounded by deceit 
and treachery and poison and starvation and pistol and sword, 
lives and fights bravely against them all. 

Our hearts were with Jock, and though we knew he would 
come out with a sound body and mind, we had, for a time, to 
accept the result on faith; and, speaking figuratively, our faith 
was not strong enough to keep our hearts quiet and without 
fear. Misfortune with Jock was a blessing in disguise, since it 


* The Fair Maid of Greystones. By Beulah Marie Dix. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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brings to him the girl whom he is to love and who is to be 
worthy of him. A strenuous, wholesome, stirring love tale it 
is. The girl is sweet and kind and very much of the woman; 
and Jock, who has very often washed his bloody hands after 
a fight, is a coward in love’s conquest. Althea must follow 
him in the night, as he is running away, tell him of her love, 
and bring him home. 

The book is alive; now and again it may border on the 
melodramatic, but it is all wholesomely good and healthily sen- 
timental. The presentation shows power, skill, and sympathy, 
and we congratulate the author. 


Number seventeen in the Fairy 
ROMANCE BOOK. Book Series cames The Red Ro- 
By Andrew Lang. mance Book.* It is prefaced by a 
brief and interesting little account 
of fairy books in general, and of this series in particular; and 
gives the children this good bit of advice—to read the stories 
which hold their attention and are fit for their years, and to 
leave others—lesson books excepted—alone. ‘‘Some of the 
present tales were first told in Iceland eight hundred years 
ago, and are mostly true and about real people. Some are from 
the ancient French romances of the adventures of Charlemagne 
and his peers and paladins, Some are from later Italian poems 
of the same kind. Cupid and Psyche is older, and so is the 
story of the man who was changed into a donkey. These are 
from an old Latin romance written when people were still 
heathen, most of them. Some are about the Danes in England 
(of whom you may have heard), but there is not much history 
in them.” Beautifully bound and illustrated, the present vol- 
ume, like its predecessors, makes a pretty gift for children. 


It would, perhaps, be more cor- 

MATILDA OF TUSCANY. rect to call Mrs. Huddy’s account 
By Huddy. of the great and noble Matilda 

a story, rather than a history.f 

Not that the author takes any liberties with facts, for she is 


* The Red Romance Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. erie 

t Matilda, Countess of Tuscany. By Mrs. Mary E. Huddy. St. Louis:. B. Herder; Lon- 
don: John Long. 
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well acquainted with the literature of her subject, and advances 
no statement of importance for which she might not quote re- 
’ spectable authority. The proportions, however, that she has 
given to the various elements of her narrative, sometimes sug- 
gest the historical novel as much as they do strict history. 
She loves to linger with feminine tenderness, over a pathetic 
incident, .or a romantic tableau;* and she frequently embel- 
lishes her account with details of the feelings, emotions, mo- 
tives, and behavior of her characters, for which, sometimes, 
she must have drawn upon her imagination. These features 
are, however, not out of place here; for Mrs. Huddy’s pur- 
pose has evidently been to provide a volume of instructive, 
popular reading, rather than a book for the student. Edifica- 
tion, too, is her object; and she finds in the brilliant virtues of 
Matilda, and still more in those of Pope Gregory, ample re- 
sources to set off the depressing pictures of vice, violence, 
cruelty and greed which the chronicler of this stormy period 
of Italian history is obliged to recall. 


The Catholic Church in America has suffered a distinct 
loss in the death of Dr. Patrick Cronin, the editor of The 
Catholic Union and Times, of Buffalo. 

Dr. Cronin was one of the best known and most influen- 
tial Catholic editors of the country. For over thirty years, 
through Zhe Union and Times, he was the fearless and watch- 
ful defender of the Church; a sincere patriot; a lover of 
American institutions; and a ceaseless champion of liberty. He 
was learned. In writing, he was facile and powerful. Person- 
ally, Dr. Cronin was a man of splendid presence; genial and 
attractive in his manner; large-hearted and sympathetic. 

These lines are but an unworthy tribute to his life and his 
work. The apostolate of the press mourns because of his death, 
and Catholic journalism is so much the poorer. But may the 
reward in its fulness be his, and may his soul rest in peace. 














Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (18 Nov.): Mgr. Avesta has left Rome for his 


Apostolic Delegation in Cuba. He succeeds Archbishop 
Chapelle, who died recently at New Orleans. The Pon- 
tifical Commission for the codification of Canon Law has 
resumed its meetings.* It is hoped that in five years a 
complete code of ecclesiastical legislation will be pub- 
lished. An effective speech against the Separation 
Bill was made recently by M. Charles Dupuy, a former 
Premier. 

(25 Nov.): Mgr. James Connelly gives some interesting 
impressions on Germany and Church Music. He says 
that, thirty years or so before the ‘‘ Motu Proprio,” the 
German Catholics had, of their own free will, reformed 
themselves. The principles enunciated in the Pope’s pro- 
nouncement are neither more nor less than those of the 
“‘ Cacitia Verein,” of which Dr. Franz Witte is the apos- 
tle. Special tribute is paid to the reverence and devo- 
tion of the Catholics in Germany. 





The Month: In the first of a series of articles criticizing Ed- 


mund Campion’s History of Ireland, Rev. J. H. Pollen 
deals entirely with the early life of Edmund Campion, 
from the time of his apostasy from the Catholic faith, in 
1536, until the year 1571. Between those two periods 
it was that the afterwards famous Jesuit, in collaboration 
with one J. H. Stanihurst, who enjoyed court favor under 
Elizabeth, wrote the History of Ireland. The Chinese 
problem in the Transvaal is also the topic of an article, 
in which we obtain a clear insight into the present 
labor conditions in that country. According to the 
writer, under the present Chinese Labor Ordinances, the 
Chinaman is merely a slave, and as such is a menace to 
the community; if he is to be more than a slave, he 
must have his own Chinese environment, and this is just 
what will never be permitted in South Africa. 





The National Review: Contains its usual full summary of the 


episodes of the month. Sir John Strachey and Sir Rich- 
ard Strachey contribute an article against the policy that 
upheld Lord Kitchener against Lord Curzon in India. 
The policy ‘‘may lead to consequences disastrous to. the 
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peaceful maintenance of our Indian dominion.” Will 
Crooks, M.P., writes on the growing power of the Labor 
‘Movement.in. England. An unsigned article of un- 
questionable significance and of surprising data is ‘‘ The 
German Navy League.”"——-The Rev. B. J. Campbell 
, writes in favor of temperate biblical criticism. Special 
Commissioner writes on “The Counter Revolution in 
Russia,” in which he says: “If the moderates, who are 
for going to work cautiously, considerately, and without 
wounding the susceptibilities of the masses, are worsted 
in the struggle that has just commenced, the Black 
millions will rise up in fury and wipe out the political 
element which is hostile to their God and their Czar.” 
J. W. Welsford writes on Frédéric Bastiat, Cob- 
den’s teacher. Sir Gilbert Parker gives his views on 
“Canada after Twenty Years.’’ ‘‘The American,” he 
says, “is not going to Americanize Canada.” 

















La Quinzaine (16 Nov.): It. is the opinion of Max Turmann 


that the present state of the works of popular education 
should be a source of hope and an incentive to action 
for all Catholics. He has arrived at this opinion after 
examining the rapid spread of educational works started 
by Catholics, and the stand taken by those who are in- 
clined towards. Christian views. All art, and most es- 
pecially literature, has for its object, if we may depend 
on the authority of Comte J. du Plessis, the realization 
of a beauty capable not only of charming the senses, 
but of placing the soul, snatched from earth, in com- 
munication with the invisible, the infinite beauty. Such 
was the aim of the literary men of the Middle Ages. 
Such now seems to be the opinion of a very few of the 
latest writers. But the gap from the Middle Ages to 
the present moment was filled with writers whose sole 
purpose was the gratification of the senses. No Chris- 
tian influences pervaded their thougkts and works. Now 
a return to a thoroughly Christlike conception has been 
begun. That all writers may join in this movement is 
the ardent desire of the author of this article. Georges 








Fonsegrive explains the conflict between the laws of the 
social life of man and those of his moral life. The 
moral is wholly interior, is governed and directed by 
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the will, depends constantly on the individual, and is 
purely spiritual. The social, however, is almost direct- 
ly opposed to this, and depends on ‘the body. ‘‘It is 
created by the communication of bodies and dominated 
entirely by the laws of mechanics.” Still it must be 
remembered that the social acts of man are not exclu- 


. sively corporal, for they are conditioned by the state of 


the soul. Social acts are social, inasmuch as they are 
realized exteriorly, but they are also antecedently in- 
terior, in so far as they spring from moral decisions. 


Le Correspondant (10 Nov.): There is much that should be 


helpful to French readers of this magazine in an arti- 
cle contributed by Patrick Boyle, entitled: ‘‘ Church and 
State in Ireland.” The condition of the Church in Ire- 
land is shown, so that French Catholics, in case their 
Concordat is abolished, may learn just how to construct 
a new “modus vivendi.” The different points recom- 
mended by Mr. Boyle are: The election of bishops by 
the clergy; the support of the Church by the voluntary 
offerings of the faithful; civil freedom in regard to 
rights of property and rights of education. These ob- 
tain in Ireland at the present day. The Church is free 
from subjection to the State and finds its legitimate of- 
fice in ministering to the spiritual needs of the faithful. 
(25 Nov.): With reference to Les Origines de la Ré- 
Sorme, M. Imbart de la Tour studies the development of 
Gallican principles during the fifteenth century and up 
till the eve of the Reformation. He thinks that ‘‘C’est 
beaucoup au gallicanisme que Ja France Catholique a 
di de traverser les tempétes de la Reforme sans se dé- 
tacher.”’ M. Rodolphe Miiller surveys the active colo- 
nial policy pursued by Germany for the past ten years, 
in which great stress has been laid on the stimulation 
and protection of missionary enterprise. The efforts 
made by the organizations for the social amelioration of 
working women, towards aiding girls to finding employ- 
ment as clerks and needleworkers, are discussed by M. 
Louis Riviére, who points out the care that must be 
taken to make such help a stimulant to self-reliance. 
The recently published volume containing the cor- 











respondence of the Comte de Jaucourt with Talleyrand, 
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during the Congress of Vienna, is the subject of a criti- 
cal article written by M. De Lanzac de Laborie.——A 
second series of the brilliant, gossipy letters of M. Ed- 
mond Rousse to his friend covers the events and topics 

. that afforded Paris subjects for conversation during the 
years 1848-1849. 

L’ Action Sociale de la Femme (20 Nov.): In a conference de- 
livered, in the first instance, to a congress of ladies en- 
_gaged in the “mouvement féminin,” M. J. Lerolle dis- 
cusses the causes of the waning of faith among French 
Catholics. He assigns three: First, the substitution of 
various petty practices of piety for the Church’s own 
devotions—we have the Mass and the Eucharist, yet we 
must go off and make to ourselves a religion of ribbons 
and medals; the second is a tendency to reduce religious 
duty to external observances; the third, defective cate- 
chetical instruction for the young. Thereis a chronicle 
of the work accomplished in various centres by the or- 
ganization of ‘“‘L’Action Sociale,” A scheme for start- 
ing popular libraries, for the diffusion of religious in- 
struction is submitted. 

Etudes (20 Nov.): There is in preparation a work entitled: 
Le Jesuite de la Legende, by Alexander Brou. This num- 
ber contains an extract of that work. Here the.writer 
limits himself to Pascal, his Provincial Letters, their ef- 
fect on religion and their influence on the Jesuit or- 
der. Henri Chérot makes a few remarks apropos of 
the publication of the Memoirs of the Jansenist Feydeau, 
by Jovy. The author of that book, he thinks, has ren- 
dered a great service to the history of Jansenism. 

Demain (27 Oct.): This is the initial number of this weekly 
paper, which is to devote itself to the lifting up of 
France’s fallen faith, and to help Catholics to meet the 
momentous crisis which now stares them in the face. 
The following words are translated from its salutatory: 
“Catholic France is drawing its last breath. But it is 
dying, not so much through the attacks of enemies 
without, as through the blunders and deficiencies of its 
own children within. Catholicity among numbers of our 
co-religionists is nothing but a habit of forms and rites, 
the deeper meaning and richness of which have dropped 
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from people’s minds. We have Pharisees in plenty to 
strike their breasts over the evils of the nation, but who 
have not humility enough to accuse themselves as the 
cause of those evils. We shall combat these domestic 
enemies more than enemies outside. Three chief princi- 
ples will be the constant object of our propaganda, po- 
litical liberty, social duty, and intellectual progress. To 
break with ancient parties, but without pretending to 
establish a new party, to put life into a priesthood that 
is benumbed and torpid at the feet of human author- 
ity, . . . will be part of our purpose. If Christianity 
is to persist in France, it must dissociate itself from 
all parties of reaction; the spirit of criticism has pene- 
trated everywhere and nothing can stop it. For this 
paper, every demonstrated truth will be an orthodox 
truth. Some womanish souls, for whom every step of 
progress is a danger, and to whom the word “ to-mor- 
row’ is the synonym for the impossible, will call us 
utopian. Others will blame us for ‘speaking of hope in 
an hour like this. We answer, we are not blind to the 
evil around us; but we are going to combat it, and we 
are going to combat it in the place where it has won 
its chief triumphs—among ourselves. We shall be op- 
timists; we shall be enthusiastic sons of liberty, of de- 
mocracy, and of light.” 


Civilta Cattolica (18 Nov.): An article on the conquests of 


Catholicity during the nineteenth century points out 
that Catholics have many reasons for rejoicing at the 
gains of one hundred years. In China, Thibet, Ceylon, 
Africa, and the islands of the Pacific, enormous advances 
have been madé by our missionaries, especially those who 
labor under the wise laws and free spirit of the British 
Empire. The European countries in which the Church 
has more than held its own are Germany, Holland, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece. The growth of Catho- 
licism in the United States is recognized in glowing 
words. New York is acknowledged to be the most Catho- 
lic city in the world. The admission is made also that 
our progress is chiefly due to the religious liberty granted 
by our Constitution. Still we are warned that the Ameri- 
can system of separation of Church and State is not in 
accord with Catholic principles. However, in America 
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State indifference to religion has never meant the official 
atheism and cruel anti-clericalism so prevalent in Europe. 
One sentence or two touches on Americanism, saying that 
the theories of Americanists would lead to the down- 
fall of religious authority and “to intellectual and moral 
chaos.” Still the danger will be checked by a vigilant 
papacy and a careful episcopate. An article on the 
new French Catholic weekly Demain is severely censor- 
ious. Its programme is declared to be theologically and 
historically false in maintaining that the evils of the 
Church in France are due largely to Catholics and 
churchmen themselves. The new organ is a mischievous 
and innovating affair, the article concludes, and then with 
a jest upon words, warns Demain that if it isto do good 
work to-morrow, it should change its programme and 
spirit to-day. 
(2 Dec.): Reviews Fogazzoro’s new popular romance // 
Santo, but in a vein that does not agree with the praises 
showered on the book by others. The author has made 
a mistake in his thesis. It is not the Church which 
needs reform, but society which disregards the Church, 
denies God, and abandons his law to lose itself in cor- 
rupt materialism and frightful anarchy. It is not the 
Church which should adapt itself to society, but society 
which should adapt itself to the Church, the infallible 
depository of divine truth. Really it is a piece of bitter 
irony to publish a book accusing the Church of avarice 
and domination, when her sacredist rights are disallowed 
by all human lawmakers, her religious are despoiled and 
scattered, and sectarian hatred rejoices over her ruins. 
With regard to St. Expedit, it is an error to say that 
his cultus has been prohibited by the Holy See. That the 
cultus of this martyr may continue without scruple is 
deduced from the fact of his real existence, proved suf- 
ficiently by the indications of St. Jerome’s Martyrology. 
Stimmen Aus Maria Laach (Nov.): Fr. Beissel, S.J., in an 
article entitled: ‘“‘ Truth in Religious Pictures,” contrasts 
modern art with that of the Middle Ages, and shows 
wherein the latter is superior. Fr. Baumgartner has 
an article on Paul Bourget and his psychological novel, 
Eine Eheschetdung. Fr. Stockmann concludes his 














series on the work of the Countess Hahn-Hahn. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


EW YORK greeted Douglas Hyde in Carnegie Hall by a meeting which 
was a most pronounced success from every point of view—in the num- 
ber, character, and standing of those present, the tactful opening speech of 
Judge Keogh, the masterly address of Bourke Cockran, the clear, convincing, 
and simply eloquent plea for the Gaelic League by Douglas Hyde. Judged 
by the people in the audience and the financial result, it was by long odds the 
most remarkable Irish gathering ever held in New York. No missionary 
from Ireland ever before commenced an American tour under such favorable 
circumstances, and the complete success of that tour is already assured. 

The Honorable Bourke Cockran’s speech had a strong Christian element 
sometimes notably excluded from meetings to promote the Gaelic revival. 
He spoke in part as follows: 

Mothers began to think that it would handicap their children in the race 
of life to be familiar with the Gaelic of their fathers. ‘The march of material 
prosperity seemed to involve the destruction of the tongue; and yet, in the 
face of all this, some ten or twelve years ago, a little band of Irishmen, no 
more numerous, I believe, than six or seven, met together for the purpose of 
founding a Gaelic League; and this language, which Archbishop McHale 
seemed powerless to save, which all the forces of civilization seemed bound to 
destroy, suddenly, inexplicably, almost in a night, leaped forth into life and 
light! From being! the dialect of a few remote hamlets, it has become the 
language of a large part of the population—about two hundred and fifty 
thousand—and an object of passionate cultivation by the whole race. It has 
already reasserted itself upon its own soil, and to-night, before this imposing 
gathering, it proclaims itself advancing among the forces operating for the 
spread of civilization, and we American citizens express our greeting here to 
the patriot, the apostle, the prophet of its revival. 

My friends, this, I have said, is a significantevent. Its significance goes 
far beyond the gratification of Irish patriotism. What does it mean: this 
event which I am justified in calling the phenomenon of all the ages; which 
would be a miracle, if any event.evolved from purely human circumstances or 
human action could deserve that description? How are we to explain the 
fact that this language, disappearing and dying, has suddenly revived, not 
through the aid of government, but in spite of it; not through the encour- 
agement of the learned, even among the patriotic, but in spite of their oppo- 
sition? Why is it? Ordinarily we are told that the multiplicity of lan- 
guages is not conducive to human progress. 

I have heard men even say, and with a good deal of force, that building 
construction was not promoted by a multiplicity of tongues at the Tower of 
Babel. Some people will point you to the fact that in this country now, 
when we are highly civilized, there is but a single language spoken. When 
it was the abode of savages, there were as many languages as different 
tribes. At this moment in the Philippine Islands there are eighty different 
dialects. The multiplicity and diversity of these methods of expression is 
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one of the greatest difficulties confronting this Government in dealing with 
that problem. Ordinarily the march of progress has been by the assimilation 
of language. . Man discards that which is no longer useful. One method of 
expression inferior to another is doomed to die. What man requires, that 
man summons. Here the mere fact of this extraordinary phenomenon, the 
revival of this language in this extraordinary manner, proves one thing be- 
yond all question, that the Irish tongue is necessary in some way or other to 
the progress of mankind. The fact that it lives is an evidence that it is 
necessary to human development. 

In what way can we see that this language is necessary to the growth of 
human progress? Well, it seems to me the answer is suggested in the testi- 
mony which Douglas Hyde gave before a commission which sat some years 
ago inthe city of Dublin. I often wonder if he understands the full signifi- 
cance of this language and of the movement which it describes. It is the 
feature of great events that the men who contribute most are unconscious of 
the magnitude of the tasks which they have started. He says that ‘‘ the 
study of the Gaelic tongue operates to train the people in oratory or power 
of expression, in zsthetic appreciation of literature, and in song and in 
music.” My friends, who ever reinforces the resources of human nature in 
oratory, in song, and in music, is broadening the current of civilization and 
uplifting the sons of men to a dignity they never knew before. 

What is most essential at this moment in the civilized world? I believe 
that it proves conclusively the purpose of God in the revival of this tongue is 
to summon to the defence of Christian civilization, in the splender of success, 
the same forces and the same language which laid the foundations of 
Christian civilization in the ruins of the corrupt old Empire of Rome. 

What is this modern civilization of ours? What is its essential principle? 
It is justice, that justice, according to the Christian conceptien of it, that 
holds all men equal before the law. It is but the application to civil govern- 
ment of the Christian belief that all men are equal in the eyes of God. That 
equality of men has worked the abolition of servitude, and it must ultimately 
work the overthrow of despotism throughout the world. Already it has sub- 
stituted free labor for slave labor, and that change has accomplished the most 
marvelous revolution in the whole history of mankind. It has wonderfully 
uplifted the conditions of every individual. It has reinforced the productive 
power of his hands; it has multiplied the commodities available for his com- 
forts; it has widened the scope of his knowledge; it has lengthened the span 
of his days; it has broadened the horizon of his hopes; but besides the suc- 
cesses it has achieved, it has developed new dangers and new difficulties 
which are born of the very splendors which it has accomplished. 

The slave was ready to accept the crust of bread from the hand of his 
master as the reward of his day’s toil, glad to escape the lash. The free 
laborer demands a fair share of the property in the commodity produced by 
his labor; and fixing this fair share is the great problem of civilization. It 
has provoked struggles more desperate and more difficult than any that here- 
tofore perplexed the statesmanship of the civilized world. The. questions of 
the future will not be to settle the boundaries of nations, but the conditions of | 
the people who dwell in them. It will no longer be a question of dividing the 
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surface of the earth among different powers, but of the correct way of divid- 
ing the products of the earth among the different elements that have created it: 

These questions cannot be settled by force; they must be settled by jus- 
tice; and, under the growth of Christian civilization, it is no longer necessary 
to arm justice. You have but to show her and all men are agréed to serve 
her. Justice is no longer something to which men must be coerced; it is be- 
come the passion of Christians everywhere. The question is, and the per- 
plexing problem is, not to obey justice but to discover it; to ascertain pre- 
cisely where justice lies. And how is justice to be discovered? By the inter- 
change of human thought, by the comparison of human views, by the exer- 
cise and use of that supreme power given to man, by that power which God 
himself invoked when he proceeded to establish his law and to sow the seeds 
of his civilization in this land. : It must be done by the word spoken or written. 
It must be-done by appealing to the conscience and the intellect of men and 
pointing out before their eyes the pathway through which their footsteps can 
reach the spot where justice is often concealed. 

Dr. Hyde tells us that he has discovered where an English peasant has a 
vocabulary of five or eight hundred words at the outside; that the Irish peas- 
ant inthe most unlettered condition has a vocabulary of not less than twenty- 
five hundred words, and in Kerry and in Limerick that vocabulary rises to 
six thousand where the Irish tongue alone is spoken. The Irish language, 
called to the service of man, will be the strongest instrument in showing 
where justice stands and raising her to the throne on which men are ready 
to have justice set as soon as she is revealed to their eyes. 

All men are awkward in a language which is not their own. If aman be 
eloquent in a foreign language, or even forcible in it, he will be sublime in 
his own. Edmund Burke, speaking the English language, raised it to such 
development that Lord Macauley says as he spoke it no tongue comparable 
to it was ever used by man except the ancient Greek alone. Irish poets have 
added a new splendor to English verse, and Dr. Hyde hin:self tells us that the 
very foundation and origin of verse is to be found among the Irish poets. 
Every one of us knows that to every phase of English expression the Irish 
poet has contributed most of its pathos and of its humor. He has managed 
to lend, even to the unbending English words, something of the melody, of 
the cadence of the Atlantic as it strikesand moans upon his rock-bound shore. 
He has been able to impfant in English literature a likeness of the parent 
spirit which sees in the swaying of the daisies and the cowslips, not the move- 
ment of the senseless winds, but the footsteps of the laughing fairies. 

If Burke could move the English Senate and raise the English tongue to 
new splendors, conceive what he could have accomplished for humanity had 
he spoken the tongue of his race and of his fathers. He was able to make 
his mark, not merely upon his own: age, but upon the civilization of the 
world. His speeches are to-day the monuments by which every progressive 
movement is directed. He was able even in the English Parliament, before 
its reformation, in the name of justice and equality, to so strip and. unmask 
vice, oppression, and pillage in high places, that the man whom the courts 
and the king wanted to make appear innocent, he placed at the bar of the 
House of Commons and caused to answer for his offenses. He did-not. suc- 
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ceed in convicting Warren Hastings, but he did destroy forever the system 
which Clive established and which Hastings completed; and these services 
are but a faint indication of what he might have rendered had he been trained 
in the language which nature intended his tongue and his talents should 
employ. st 

This is the philosophy of the past and the lesson of the future. That 
which makes this a memorable gathering, and that which justifies this out- 
pouring to meet and greet and praise this distinguished Irishman is not the 
mere gratification of our patriotic pride by the mere assurance that our race 
is indestructible, but the graver, grander feeling that the task which lies be- 
fore the Irish tongue and the Irish people is grander than any even of those 
which it has accomplished in the past; that the language which was spoken 
when the foundations of Christian civilization were laid is the language which 
will lead and be spoken in the foremost place when the capstone and the roef 
shall be placed upon the structure, and in the mighty tide of progress that is 
bound to flow from the ultimate domination of Christian justice throughout 
the world, ‘there will be found the last achievement of Irish nationality; there 
will be found the crown of the work that Douglas Hyde has begun and which 
God has destined to succeed. 

. * * * 

Some excellent books for Reading Circles are published by the Cathe- 
dral Library Association, 534 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. A par- 
tial list is here given: 

Books and Reading, by Brother Azarias, 50 cents. Chapters of Bible 
Study, by Rev. H. J. Heuser, $1. Dante and Catholic Philosophy, by Frede- 
rick Ozanam, $1.50. Harmony of the Gospels, by Rev. J. Bruneau, 75 cents. 
Introibo, $1.50. The Burden of the Time, by Rev. Cornelius Clifford, $1.50. 
New York Catholic Teachers’ Manual, containing the course of study ap- 
proved for Parish Schools, 40 cents. Organization of Small Libraries, by 
Agnes Wallace, $1. Christian Education in the Dark Ages, 10 cents. 
Jesuits as Educators, 10 cents. Education in the First Centuries, 10 cents. 
The Reformation and Education, 1o cents. Systems and Counter Systems of 
Education, by Rev. Eugene Magevney, S.J., 10 cents. Zhe Origin of Law, 
by Professor W. C. Robinson, 25 cents. Catholic Doctrine of Indulgences, 
by Bishop Hedley, tocents. Zen Courses of Reading, 10 cents. The Girl- 
hood of our Lady, by Marion J. Brunowe, $1. The Ideal Teacher ; or, the 
Catholic Notion of Authority, by Pére Laberthonniere, translation revised by 
Rev. J. McSorley, C.S.P., 30 cents. Zhe House of God ; and other Studies, 
by Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., $1.50.. History in our Public Schools, by 
Rev. F. Donnelly, S.J., 10 cents. 

* : * * 

The International Catholic Truth Society, Arbuckle Building, Brooklyn, 
New York City, is making an arrangement with all other similar societies to 
circulate their tracts and pamphlets; and to this end has prepared a select 
catalogue, which may be obtained by sending ten cents in postage. For a 
small expenditure a large quantity of valuable literature can be secured. 
Some of the leading Catholic writers are represented in the extensive list now 
compiled for the first time. --oM. Co M. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LoncMANS, GREEN & Co., New York : 

A Book About our Lord. Arranged by Rev. Charles Hart. With thirty colored plates by 
Agnes A. Hilton. Pp. 73. Price $1 net. Pryings Among Private Papers. By. the 
author of A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby. Pp. viii.-214. Price $2:50.- St. John and 
the Close of the Apostolic Age. By the Abbé:C. Fouard. Authorized Translation, 
Pp. xxxiii.-244. Mrs. Fitzherbert and George 1V. By W.H. Wilkins, M.A. With 
Illustrations. Pp. xx.-476. Price $5 net. ; 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

A Double Knot; and other Stories. .By Mary T.. Waggaman, Magdalen Rock, Julia C. 
Walsh, and others. Pp. 212. Price $1.25. The Seraphic Keepsake. By Reginald 
Balfour. Pp. 124. Price $1. De Torrente: Devotional Papers. By Father Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C. Pp. 94. Juvenile Round Table. Third Series. By Mary T. Waggaman, 
Mary Catherine Crowley, Maurice F. Egan, and others. Pp. 184. Price $1. Way- 
ward Winifred. By Anna T. Sadlier. Pp. 220. Price $1.25: Ome Afternoon; and 
other Stories. By Marion Ames Taggart. Pp.182. Price $1.25. Where the Road Led; 
and other Stories. By Anna T. Sadlier, Katharine Tynan Hinkson, Clara Mulholland, 
Mary Catherine Crowley, Maurice F, Egan, and others. Pp.209. Price $1.25. 


LITTLE, BRown & Co., Boston, Mass. : ; 
The North Star; <A Tale of Norway in the Tenth Century. By M. E. Henry-Ruffin. 
Illustrated by W. D. Hamilton. Pp. 356. Price $1.50. /n and out of the Old Missions 

of California. By George Wharton James. Illustrated. Pp. xix.-392. Price $2 net. 


B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo. : 
' The King's Achievement. By Robert Hugh Benson. Pp. 511. Price, $1.50. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 

The Cities of Umbria. By Edward Hutton. Illustrated. Pp. xvi—304. Price $2. 
The Casentino and /ts Story. By Ella Noyes. Illustrated in colors and line by Dora 
Noyes. Pp. xii.-330. Price $3.50 net. /n the Country of Jesus. Translated from 
the Italian of Matilde Serao. By Richard Davey. Illustrated. Price $2 net. 


THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY, New York: 
Recollections. By William O’Brien, M.P. Pp. 518. Price $3.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 
+: City—The Hope of Democracy. By Frederic C. Howe, Ph.D. Pp. xiii.-320. Price 
1.50, 
G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, New York: 
Life and Matter. A Criticism of Professor Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe. By Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Pp. viii.-175. 


B. W. Huesscn, New York: 
Mozart: The Man and the Artist, As Revealed in His Own Words. Compiled and An- 
notated by Frederick Kerst. Translated into English and edited, with New Introduc- 
tion and Additional Notes by Henry Edward Krehbiel. Net $1. Postage ro cents. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH Society, Brooklyn, New York: 
The Business of Villification—Practiced by ‘‘ Ex-Priests’"’ and Others. Pp. 44. Prices 
cents each. $3 per hundred. 
M. H. Wi1Ltz1us COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Three Ages of Progress. By Julius E. Devos, 
THE EVERETT PRESS COMPANY, Boston, Mass. : 
Frozen Dog Tales; and other Things. By Colonel William C. Hunter. Pp. 194. Illus- 
trated. Price $1. 
REDEMPTORIST FATHERS, Bostgn, Mass. : 
The Mystic Rose ; or, Pilate’s Daughter. A Scriptural Drama for Female Characters. By 
Rev. F. L. Kenzel, C.SS.R. Price 25 cents per copy. -5 copies $1, 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washington, D. C.: 
Twenty-Third Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology roor-1goz. J. W. 
Powell, Director. Haida Texts and Myths. Skidegate Dialect. Recorded by John 
R. Swanton. 
WILLIAM C. MARTINEAU, Albany, New York: 
Treasure Souvenir of St. Patrick's Institute. Price 75 cents. 
LIBRAIRIE PLON-NOURRIT ET CtE, Paris, France: 
Correspondance du Comte De Jaucourt Avec le Prince de Talleyrand Pendant de Congress de 
Vienne. Pp. xv.-361. Price 7 /r. : 
VicTOR LECOFFRE, Paris: 
Newman, Meditations et Pritres. Par Marie-Agnes Péroté. Avec une Etude sur la Piété de 
Newman. Par Henri Bremond. Pp. 338. 
ELKIN MATHEWS, London: 
The Garden of Francesca. By Henry Cullimore, M.A. (Oxon.), Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University of Fribourg in Switzerland. Pp. 117. 
Price 3s 6d net. 
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